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PREFACE. 


HE contents of this Journal represent the first part of a selection made 
by Miss A. G. Gilchrist, of traditional Manx songs, chiefly from the 
Clague Collection. It is hoped that the second part will form Journal No. 29. 
Miss Gilchrist’s Introduction is so admirable and full of detail that little 
remains to be said here. It must be pointed out, however, that only the 
greatest devotion to folk-song and folk-lore can make the production of such a 
Journal-number as this one possible. The task of choosing and analysing, of 
transcribing the whole of the material, and of annotating it later; the ad- 
ditional difficulties to be surmounted in the case of the Manx script; the 
incessant correspondence necessitated, with helpers living far away, have in- 
volved an amount of skill, learning, and unselfish sacrifice of valuable time 
and energy, such as none can realise who have not undertaken—and success- 
fully carried through—gratuitous work of the same kind, importance and 
difficulty. In the name of the Folk-Song Society our most grateful appreci- 
ation and thanks are therefore offered to Miss Gilchrist. We also add our 
especial thanks to those already expressed by Miss Gilchrist—in her Intro- 
duction—to those friends and correspondents in the Isle of Man who have 
given her the facilities and help necessary for producing this Manx selection. 
Thanks are due also to Mr. William Cubbon (Librarian, Manx National Library, 
Douglas), Mr. Henry F. Wilson (Hull), and Mr. Henry Stables (Chapel Stile, 
Ambleside). Annotations initialled A.G.G. and L.E.B. are by Miss Gilchrist 
and the Editor respectively. 


LUCY E. BROADWOOD. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON DR. JOHN CLAGUE. 


R. JOHN CLAGUE, the noter of the tunes in this collection (born October roth, 
1842, died August 23rd, 1908) was the son of H. Clague, Ballanorris, Arbory, 
Isle of Man. He was educated at Arbory Parochial School, Castletown Grammar 
School, and King William’s College, and after receiving his medical training at Guy’s 
Hospital, London, returned to the Isle of Man, where he filled various medical offices 
and had also a large practice, covering practically the whole of the south of the 
Island, which was the district in which most of his tunes were collected. His friend, 
the Ven. John Kewley, Archdeacon of the Isle of Man, gives me some further in- 
teresting details. Dr. Clague was a violinist and a student of science and theology. 
With Deemster Gill he started an orchestra in Castletown, but after a few concerts 
it was disbanded when he began his search for folk-music about 1890. The main 
period over which his songs were collected seems to have been from about 1890 to 
1894. In the summer of 1894 he and Deemster Gill were joined in the systematic 
search for Manx folk-music by Mr. W. H. Gill, the Deemster’s brother, their com- 
bined labours covering the whole of the Island. After the appearance of the 
selections from Dr. Clague’s MSS. comprised in the Manx National Songs (1896) and 
Manx National Music (1898), both arranged by Mr. Gill, the doctor ceased to collect, 
but took up the study of the language, at which he worked hard until his death. 

From his earliest days he was deeply interested in everything connected with the 
land of his birth. The inauguration of the Manx Language Society specially appealed 
to him. ‘He saw the mother tongue rapidly dying out, and was anxious to secure 
and place on record all that would show it in its purest style.” The last few years 
before his death he spent much time, with old Manx folk, ‘‘ obtaining and writing 
down on the spot everything he could draw from them which threw light on the 
construction of the language.”” His notes were carefully transcribed in the thirty 
volumes or so which he left behind him. 

His book of Manx Reminiscences, which contains many interesting notes on the 
history, customs, folklore, and folk-medicine of the Island, as gathered during the 
last fifty years of the nineteenth century, was only just completed before his death 
in 1908, and was posthumously published in 1911. It is written in parallel pages 
of Manx-Gaelic and English. 
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Dr. Clague, on the internal evidence of his collection, was a good judge of the 
genuine folk-song. He recognised the existence of the Dorian Mode—that mode of 
folk-music which is strangest to the modern ear—and recorded faithfully what he 
heard. It has been necessary to discard very few of his tunes as ‘‘ composed ”’ airs, 
and but few were even on that borderline to which such songs as “‘ Poor Old Horse,” 
“The Gallant Hussar, ‘‘ The Golden Glove” and “ Colin and Pheebe’”’ belong. 
Variants of all these were noted by Dr. Clague, though not included in the present 
selection. 


Il. OTHER COLLECTIONS OF MANX AIRS. 


Prior to 1896, in which year Speaker A. W. Moore’s Manx Ballads appeared almost 
simultaneously with Mr. W. H. Gill’s Manx National Songs—Mr. Moore’s collection 
containing seventy-four ballads and forty-five tunes, with interesting introductions 
and notes—the only printed collection of Manx tunes had been a production of 1820, 
called The Mona Melodies ; a Collection of Ancient and Original Airs of The Isle of 
Man, and now extremely scarce. It consisted of thirteen melodies—some badly 
noted, and further distorted to compel them to fit feeble English words bearing no 
relation whatever to the original songs which they supplanted and which were 
deemed by the compiler of “ no general interest.’’ The new verses were, more truly, 
of no particular interest. From a student’s point of view, Mr. Moore’s collection of 
1896 is more satisfactory than any other which has yet appeared, as the original 
Manx words are given with their tunes, the latter also appearing, unaltered, as noted. 
Texts are printed even when their tunes were not obtained, and vice-versd. Of 
Moore’s forty-five tunes, the larger number are recognisable as variants of English, 
Scottish, and Irish airs, but others are unfamiliar and may really be native to the 
Island. But no comparative study of Manx traditional airs and songs tracing any 
kinship with them outside the Island has until now been seriously attempted. 


Ill. THE CLAGUE COLLECTION. 


The Clague Collection, as I have received it, consists of 315 tunes and variants. 
About 140 tunes drawn from this source appear—some, however, in an altered form 
and adapted to new words—in Mr. W. H. Gill’s Manx National Songs, 1896, and 
Manx National Music, 1898. But a considerable number of interest and value still 
remained in manuscript. In 1913 the publication of selections from the tunes still 
unprinted was begun in Mannin, the half-yearly journal of the Manx Language 
Society, and in 1916 the editor, Miss Sophia Morrison, with whom I had been corres- 
ponding on the subject of Manx music and folklore, asked me to assist her in the 
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further selection of the most characteristic and valuable airs, lending me a copy of 
the manuscript for the purpose. Seventeen had already been printed in Mannin, 
but two tunes only of my selection—the wool-winding and grinding-songs in Mannin 
No. 8—had appeared, before Miss Morrison’s untimely and lamented death brought 
to an end the Journal of which she was the founder and inspiration. It has therefore 
been a happy task to take up again, this time in the Folk-Song Journal, with the 
goodwill and assistance of my Manx friends, a small portion of the work to which 
she devoted herself—the recording and preservation of the traditional literature and 
lore of the Manx people—to which labour she joined the work of promoting the 
cultivation of the Manx language, literature, and music. Her loss to this cause is an 
irretrievable one. 

Miss Morrison was one of the contributors to Dr. Wright’s Dialect Dictionary. In 
1909 she began to work with Mr. A. W. Moore on an “‘ Anglo-Manx Dialect Book.” 
Mr. Moore died the same year, but Miss Morrison carried on the work he had begun, 
with the co-operation of Mr. Edmund Goodwin, who added phonetics, and it was 
ready for the press when she herself passed away. It has only this year (1924) been 
published, as A Vocabulary of the Anglo-Manx Dialect. Miss Morrison also issued 
a book of Manx Fairy Tales, mostly of her own collection among the people. She 
was the collector of ‘‘ The Water-Kelpie’s Song ” and the cante-fable of the “ Lazy 
Wife ’’ in this collection. She writes of Dr. Clague that he loved the Manx people 
and they him. “ To him the old folks dwelling in lonely places in the mountains or 
on the wild sea-coast unsealed their lips, and so he rescued from oblivion many songs 
sung by mother to babe, by fishermen at sea, by the ploughman on wind-swept 
fields, from generation to generation.” 


IV. THE SINGERS. 


Of the singers little is now known. The dates at which the various songs were 
noted are only given in a few cases, and sometimes even the singer’s name is not 
recorded. In the latter case the tune may belong to an earlier or less systematic 
collecting period or have perhaps been recollected from childhood. With the ex- 
ception of a tune known to have been sung by William Duke (q.v.) circa 1820, the 
earliest dated tune in this collection was recorded in 1859. The following list is 
compiled from available particulars concerning the singers : 


Tom KERMOoDE, “ Buy Doal”’ (“ Blind Boy ”’), of Bradda, from whom the doctor 
obtained the greater part of the words and songs that he noted down (see Manx 
Reminiscences). Tom Kermode had a good memory, was a good singer, and knew 
the Manx language well. Although blind through smallpox, he worked as a fisher- 
man for many years. ‘ He had great intelligence,” says Dr. Clague, “‘ and I owe 
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him a great deal for the knowledge he has given me of the life of the Manx at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. He deserves this to preserve his memory.” 


ELLEN CosTAIN was Mrs. Clague’s parents’ housekeeper, and died shortly after 
them, c. 1894. 


Purp Caine, “ Phillie the Desert ”’ (i.e. “‘ of the desert ’’), lived at West Baldwin, 
near Douglas, and was a crippled but still cheerful old man of seventy-five in April, 
1895, when Mr. W. H. Gill visited him to note his songs. Speaker Moore also obtained 
songs from this singer. 


WILLIAM DUKE (1798-1873), Arbory, was a shoemaker, herbal botanist, charmer, 
parish-clerk and choir-leader. At the Ove’l Voirrey (Eve of Mary, t.e. Christmas 
Eve) carval (carol) service of 1860, the doctor, then a youth, heard him sing ‘‘ We 
happy herdsmen here”’ (given in the second part of this present collection) and 
afterwards noted it from his singing, there being ‘‘ no music to it.” ‘‘ I am in great 
debt to him,”’ says Dr. Clague, “ for the knowledge of the folk-lore medicine of the 
Manx people a hundred years ago.”’ 


Joun CuBBon (1829-1903), of Crofts, Castletown, was a marble-mason, sang in 
William Duke’s choir, and later played the double bass in Dr. Clague’s orchestra. 
He told Dr. Clague that on the night he was born William Duke, then choir-master 
in Arbory, came into his mother’s house and put the music-book into the infant’s 
hand, in order that he should become a “ fer kiaullee’’ (‘man of music’’). He 
followed William Duke as choir-leader, and it is to be hoped was more worldly-wise 
than William, who once assembled his choir to sing at the squire’s door. They 
began with 

“ Though wicked men grow rich and great ’’— 


but got no further, for the rich and great man came out in a rage and drove them 
away. 


CHARLES CLAGUE was Dr. Clague’s coachman. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLAGUE of Ballanorris was the mother of Dr. Clague. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Kewley possesses photographs of five of the above singers, 
so interesting and characteristic that I wish they could have been reproduced in this 
Journal. 


Vv. THE TUNES AND TEXTS. 


Most of the tunes in the Clague collection show, as might be expected, kinship with 
English, Scottish, or Irish folk-airs, in the order of precedence here given. Two 
tunes only seem to me to sound Welsh. It is unfortunately impossible, in the absence 
of texts, to say how many, or, except in a very few instances, which tunes were sung 
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to Gaelic words. Many tunes are English folk-airs whose Manx title reproduces the 
English one, or is descriptive of the English song. E.g. “ Polly Oliver” appears 
with a Manx title equivalent to “ The Soldier’s Sweetheart” ; ‘‘ William Taylor ” 
is understood in Manx as “ William the Tailor”; and ‘‘ The Sheffield Apprentice ”’ 
is called, quite as properly, ‘‘ The Cruel Mistress.” The only Manx-Gaelic versions 
of English songs known to me (excluding carvals) are the Manx translations of ‘‘ The 
Demon Lover,’”’ ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Daughter,” and “ The Sheffield Apprentice,”’ 
which are printed in Moore’s Manx Ballads. It is a pity that Dr. Clague did not 
record texts (whatever their character) except in a few instances, as even one verse 
would have shown whether the song was sung in Manx or English. But in Moore’s 
collection I have found Manx-Gaelic words to certain of Dr. Clague’s tunes which, 
as far as I know, have no English words belonging to them. 

The majority of recorded Manx tunes thus seem to me to be immigrants, and 
mostly with no very long period (in a folklorist’s chronology) of settlement behind 
them. But these Manx versions are attractive and well-formed members of the 
families to which they belong—no mere poor relations of their English or Scottish 
kin. And careful comparative study would probably help one to differentiate a 
special Manx flavour—a native idiom corresponding to the Anglo-Manx dialect so 
racily illustrated in the new Vocabulary, an idiom drawn both from Gaelic and 
Lancashire speech—or at least northern English sources—the latter influence not 
surprising when one considers how long the Lancashire Stanleys ruled as Lords of 
Mann. 


VI. OTHER CONTRIBUTORS OF MANX MATERIAL. 


The contributions to this Manx number of the Journal sent to me by Miss Mona 
Douglas and a correspondent of some years standing who desires at present to remain 
anonymous, but for whose honesty and good faith the Archdeacon of Man is from 
personal knowledge able to vouch, are, though not many in number, of particular 
interest, especially those in which one has a glimpse of old Gaelic lore and belief. 
Tradition of this class, jealously guarded from a stranger’s eye and ear, is difficult 
to procure. The Manx are shy, and only one brought up as a child among the old 
Manx folk and understanding their speech is likely to be trusted with such privacies 
of racial belief. The gatherer thus shrinks from appearing to exploit his friends. 
But names, dates, and places, where withheld for the present, are in the possession 
of the Editorial Committee, for reference. 

From the Ven. Archdeacon Kewley I have obtained a few interesting tunes and 
texts noted by himself, as well as much valuable help in literal translations, etc., and 
information. The Misses Morrison—sisters of the late Miss Sophia Morrison—and 
Mr. Cyril Paton of Streatham have also been willing helpers in an undertaking pur- 
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sued under considerable disadvantages and difficulties, from the impossibility of 
now procuring the information on many points desired by a conscientious editor. 
Blunders are perhaps inevitable in consequence, but I have done my best, and am 
sincerely grateful to those who have made an interesting and delightful labour 
possible at all, and helped to save so much of value from Time, the Devourer. 

Note.—The word carval will be fully explained in Part II of this collection, in 
which a selection of Manx carval tunes and words will be printed. Though carval 
is Manx for “ carol,’’ the word really denotes a special type of religious ballad, 
formerly sung in churches in the Isle of Man on Christmas Eve, by folk-singers, to 
traditional ballad airs, without accompaniment.. 


A. G. GILCHRIST. 
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GODS, SPRITES, AND FAIRIES. 


SONGS AND CANTE-FABLES COLLECTED BY MISS MONA DOUGLAS, 
MISS SOPHIA MORRISON, AND OTHERS. 


1.—THE SEA INVOCATION. 


Noted by Miss Mona Douglas. SuNG By Mrs. SHIMMIN, HOUSEWIFE, FoxDALeE, 1921, 
Geay jeh’n aer,tamy ghraih er y cheayn, vee 
Ho vo y vee y vol Jean yn ear- ish kiune as...... meein, 4 


Slaynt as shee as eash dy... vea,... Ho v0 


4 


+t 


Ho vo ¥ 00 y vol 


(Wind of the air, my love’s on the sea, 
Ho ro, etc. 

Make the weather calm and fine, 

Ho ro, etc. 

Shonest, Leodest, and the Raa 

Give good luck and ae to him, 
Health and peace and length of life, 
Ho 10, etc.) 
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Ho ro y we y v0, Ho v0 y we y rol - 

Shon - est, Leod-est, as y.... Raa, Cur aigh-vie as mayn-rys_ da.,.... =: 
A 

. 

= 3 
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Cf. “ Fear Bhalai” (“ Macdonald of Valey ’)—a tune very similar in structure, 
in Miss Tolmie’s Skye Collection (Journal, Vol. iv, p. 255) in which the words also are 
addressed to a lover on or over the sea. This also has a refrain, either of rowing or 
some other labour, and ends with a similar prayer :— 

O King of Heaven, let not the breeze be strong ! 
Keep the wind peaceful and subdued 
So that the warriors may return ! 

In reply to enquiries, Miss Douglas wrote to me as follows :— 

“ * The Sea Invocation ’ is a girl’s song, but I am not sure that it is a song of labour, 
though it may quite probably be. The rhythm seems to me a little like a rowing- 
song, but the old woman who sang it for me only said it was ‘ the good wish of a 
girl for her lover on the sea,’ and she did not even seem very sure as to the meaning 
of what she sang, in detail, anyway. The line ‘ Shonest, Leodest, as y Raa’ has 
puzzled me not a little. Like you, I at once thought of Shoni [the sea-god] but the 
matter is complicated by the fact that the three names are all farm-names. Of 
course three farms would not be so invoked, so at a guess I should say that a practice 
has been followed which I have occasionally come across in connection with certain 
‘fairy’ things—charms and so on—that is, a forbidden thing will either have its 
name altered for common use, or will be referred to under the name of some common 
place, object, or even a well-known person occasionally. It is a difficult process to 
explain, but it certainly exists. An example is the well-known fishing invocation :— 

Pherick beg jeh ’n cheayn, 

Bannee orrin as nyn baatyn ! 

Mie goll magh agh ny share chetstiagh [=cheet stiagh] 
Lesh vie [?] as marroo aynjee. 

(Little Patrick of the sea, 

Bless us and our boats ! 


Good going out, but better coming in 
With living [i.e. men) and dead [#.e. fish] in them.) 


In this the first line was originally 


Mannanan beg mac y Leirr 

(Little Mannanan, son of Leirr). 
Miss Morrison suspected that it might be older than Patrick’s days, and finally made 
an old woman (I think) in Peel confess that the first line ought to be as above, but 
it wasn’t right to say it! . . .”’ For further references to Shoni, who was “ a sea- 
god in Lewis,”’ to whom a cup of ale was sacrificed for luck, see the late Dr. George 
Henderson's Norse Influence on Celtic Scotland. Without yielding to further specu- 
lation on the signification of Shonest, Leodest, and the Raa, a word may be said on 
the name-disguises found in the language used by Manx fishermen at sea—these 
haaf-names [O.N. haf, the sea} and the superstitions connected with them being 
related to similar sea-names and customs round Norway, the Faroes, Shetlands, 
Orkneys, the north-east coast of Scotland, and Yorkshire. Dr. Jakobsen speaks 
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of the custom as very old and deeply rooted in Pagan time, though continuing long 
after the introduction and spread of Christianity ; the most likely explanation being 
that as in those early times people believed in the sea-god, whose kingdom was 
the ocean, and whose attendant minor spirits watched intruders upon his element, 
the feeling of fishermen towards the sea was one of mysterious dread. As intruders, 
they felt the sea-spirits as hostile to them, and therefore to be conciliated. The 
oldest portion of haaf-words, says Dr. Jakobsen, seem to have been originally worship- 
words, but the Aaaf-terms extend much further. Land-animals must never be 
named at sea by their proper name, nor must ministers, churches, or anything be- 
longing to the Christian religion (and thus, presumably, offensive to the older gods). 
The system of haaf-names for forbidden things was thus evolved, and Manx fishermen 
ensured luck by throwing a dishful of herrings overboard from their catch “ for the 
dooinney-marrey”’ (sea-man or merman). The men themselves had haaf-names, 
which were either nicknames or surnames slightly altered, e.g. Fayle for Gale; the 
haaf-names of animals were often descriptive, for instance, a cat was a scrabeyder 
(scratcher) ; boat, fishing-lines, implements, etc., all had their special names, and 
a curious jargon was employed to convey information of the presence of herrings, 
and during fishing operations—all with the intention of bamboozling the unseen 
sea-spirits.* 

It would seem as though in “ Patrick’’ for “‘ Mannanan,”’ and possibly also in the 
obscure names printed above, this principle of deception or trickery had reached a 
stage in which it had finally become the Christian God or his minister whom it was 
expedient to mystify.—A. G. G. 


2.—THE MANNANAN SONG. 


Sunc By Mrs. SHIMMIN, 


Noted by Miss Mona Douglas. HovsewirFeE, Foxpa sg, 1921. 

—— 
. Craad ta’n Ree? T’eh er’n cheet veih Flaun - ys, Harrish y cheayn dys 


mul - lagh Var-rool. Craad ta’n Ree? T’eh er’n cheet veih Fiaun - ys, 


Harrish y cheayn mul - lagh Var- rool. 


* For Shetland haaf-names see Dr. Jakobsen’s Dialect and Place Names of Shetland, 1897, and 
ShetlandgDialect Vocabularies; for Manx sea-names and phraseology, see Manx Notes and 
Queries, 1904. 
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2. Cred t’eh jannoo ? 
T’eh jeeagh my-heear, 
Soie fo chay er mullagh Varrool. 
(Repeat from beginning.) 


3. Quoi ta’n Ree ? 
Ta ’n Ree Mannanan, 
Ta cashtal echey er mullagh Varrool. 
(Repeat.) 


TRANSLATION. 


1. Where's the king ? 
He has come from Flaunys* 
Over the sea to the top o’ Barrool. 


2. What’s he doing ? 
He’s looking behind him [or westward] 
Sitting under mist on top 0’ Barrool. 


3. Who's the king ? 
The king’s Mannanan, 
He has a castle on top o’ Barrool. 


The tune opens like the Scottish-Gaelic air “‘ Gun chrodh gun aighean ” (see The 
Celtic Lyre, No. 10), though the likeness is not carried throughout. Miss Douglas 
thinks—and I agree with her—that the Foxdale tune has not originally belonged 
to the verses. 

The legend of Mannanan, the sea-god and wizard-king of Mann, appears in many 
guises, from the date of the late seventh-century “ Voyage of Bran’”’ onwards. A 
pseudo-historical narrative-poem, printed in Train’s History of the Isle of Man (and 
reprinted in Moore’s Manx Ballads), which professes to relate the Island’s history 
up to the year 1507—tells of Mannanan’s enchantments—how he could hide the 
island from her enemies by a fog and such-like tricks. Other stories tell how he 
would turn chips into the likeness of warships, or, taking a three-legged shape, roll 
like a wheel from the mountain top as fast as the wind. According to the narrative- 
poem, Mannanan, with all his bad servants, was expelled by St. Patrick. See Moore’s 
Folk-Lore of the Isle of Man for other forms of the Mannanan story. 

The valued correspondent who collected the “ Bollan Bane ’’ cante-fable, and who 
has for some years been on the track of the Mannanan legend as still traditionally 
preserved in the Isle of Man, has sent me the results of such researches amongst the 
people in the interesting essay and folk-tale which will be found as an Appendix to 
the present number of the Journal.—A. G. G. 


* “ Flaunys ”’ is generally used for “‘ heaven ’’ in modern Manx, but it is believed to be the 
oldest Manx word for the ancient Celtic Island Paradise, i.e. Tir na’n Oge.—M. Douglas. 
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3.-THE BULGHAM SEA-SONG. 


SunGc By Mrs. CALLow, 


Noted by Miss Mona Douglas. FARMER’S WIFE, MAUGHOLD, 1912. 
Ta dein-ey treih, treih, ‘Sy baat- yn oll. magh, Ta ny 


4 
meil -lyn var - rey gar- ragh- ty, Gar - ragh - ty dy -bragh’ 
|gar-agh-tee 
(The men are sad, sad, 
In the vessels going out ; 


The sea is laughing, [or the lips of the sea are laughing] 
Laughing evermore). 


This tragically beautiful little snatch of song was sung to ‘Miss Mona Douglas as 
a child. It seems as though it may have been a fisherwife’s lullaby, and the air 
appears to me to possess a Scandinavian flavour.—A. G. G. 


4.-—ARRANE GHELBEE. 


(SONG OF THE WATER KELPIE.) 


Noted by Miss Sophia Morrison. 
LEOLIAN.] From MANNIN, No. 1. 
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NOTE TO ARRANE GHELBEE. 


(Written by Miss S. Morrison for Mannin No. I).* 


“I am indebted to Mr. T. Quane of Dalby for the following melody. He had no 
words to it, but sometimes sang it to a hymn in the Manx Wesleyan Hymn-Book. 
The tradition given to me with the song was as follows :— 

In the long ago a curiously-shaped boat would be seen at the close of a summer 
evening coming from Bradda towards Dalby. In the boat sat an old man with long 
white hair, who rowed until off the Niarbyl Point ; there he rested on his oars and 
sang this melody, which runs up and down the minor scale with the lilt of the waves. 
And as the thing became known, the people would come and stay on the shore to 
listen to his music, for it was very sweet to them ; but his boat was far off, and no 
words could be distinguished. When the old man had made an end of the song, he 
rowed south-westward till he was seen no more. And no one knew whence he came 
or whither he went, nor who he was; but the people of Dalby knew his song and 
taught it to their children’s children.”’ 

The gentle, soothing character of this tune reminds one of the “‘ Fisherman’s song 
for attracting the seals’ in Patrick Macdonald’s Highland Airs (see Journal, Vol. vi, 
p. 264) as well as of other airs in the same collection. At first sight it is not clear 
why the harmless old man of this delightful legend should be called a water-kelpie ; 
but we read in Gregor’s Folk-Lore of N.E. Scotland (p. 67) that one of the forms 
assumed by the water-kelpie was that of an old man with long grey hair and a long 
grey beard.—A. G. G. 


It is much to be regretted that the words of this air were not obtainable. The 
tune is a good deal like a Yorkshire air to “‘ Scarborough Fair ’’ (an “ Elfin Knight ”’ 
ballad survival). See the version in English County Songs, (sung by a Whitby 
fisherman), the second part of which is like the Manx air. Mr. C. Sharp noted a 
“ Scarborough Fair ’’ at Goathland in Yorkshire, which begins at the second part 
of the Whitby air, and is more like the Manx tune therefore. In Journal, Vol. iii, 
pp. 12-16, under the title ‘“‘ The Sea Side ’’ or “ Elfin Knight ’’ (a song noted by me 
in Waterford) I have pointed out that the suitor in these “ impossible tasks ’’’ and 
“ riddle ’’-ballads in their completest form is a fiend in disguise, who hopes to baffle 
the innocent girl and carry her off for being unable to perform the magical tasks or 
solve unanswerable riddles. In process of time the fiend has become eliminated, 
and even an ordinary suitor has vanished from some forms of the traditional song. 
Is it possible that the Manx Water-Kelpie (an old man in a mysterious boat) is 


* The fact that the first number of Manwnin is now so scarce as to be unprocurable and prac- 
tically inaccessible is the reason for this interesting tune being included in this collection, for 
the sake of preserving so characteristic a specimen of Manx folk-song.—A. G. G. 
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connected with the Elfin Knight ? The first verse of “ The Sea Side” (Co. Water- 
ford) spoken by the suitor, runs : 

As I roved out by the sea-side 

(Every rose grows merry in time) 


I met a little girl and I gave her my hand, 
And I says “‘ Will you be a true lover of mine ? ” 


He then proceeds to put magical tasks and riddles to the girl. In the Waterford 
and Yorkshire versions the girl tells the suitor he must bring her “ an acre of land,” 
or “a farm of the best land,” ‘‘ between the salt water and the sea strand ”’ (or 
“sand ’’), suggesting that the scene may have been laid by the sea-side originally. 
See the interesting Water-Kelpie and Merman songs and legends in Journal, Vol. iv, 
pp. 160-163, amongst Miss Tolmie’s Gaelic Collection.—L. E. B. 


5.—-ARRANE Y GLASHTIN: VA OIE AYNS CRONK OLLEE MOOAR. 


(Tue GLasuTIn’s SonG: ONE NIGHT IN CRONK OLLEE Mooar.)* 


the Clague Collection. SunG By Puivip Carin, DovuGtas. 


Va oie ayns Cronk Ol- lee Mooar . 
REFRAIN: 


? REFRAIN: 


* The Great Cattle Hill. 


This curious tune, with its short, repeated phrases, is reminiscent in character of 
several of the tunes attached to songs about water-kelpies and other supernatural 
beings in Miss Tolmie’s Skye collection in the Journal. The words of the Glashtin’s 
Song are unfortunately irrecoverable. Though Speaker Moore says that the Manx 
popular notion of a Glashtin is that he is a hairy goblin, something like the /'ynodderee 
(a sort of farm brownie) this appears to be due to confusion with the Glashan, a less 
fearsome monster. The Glashtin is properly another name for the Cabbyl ushtey or 
water-horse, and seems to be akin to the Glastig of the Scottish Highlands, which in 
some legends also partakes of the nature of a water-horse, though feminine, not 
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masculine ; sometimes, alternatively, appearing as the wild hag-guardian of a herd 
of hinds, her ‘ cattle.’ See MacDougall and Calder’s Folk Tales and Fairy Lore, 
which contains ten stories of Glastigs and two of the Glastig’s songs—one being a 
cattle-croon on the ‘‘ Nuts in May ” repeating model, but given like the other without 
its tune. 

In the Isle of Man the water-horse is known also as the night-horse—Cabbyl ny 
hoie—this appearing always in the shape of a grey horse or colt. 

The Manx Glashtin appears in a strange old song about the Fynodderee printed in 
Moore’s Manx Folk-Lore (p. 57). The allusion is obviously to some threatened 
vengeance in which the Glashtin takes a part : 


What if the spotted water-bull 

And the Glashtin take thee, 

And the Phynodderee of the glen, waddling 
To throw thee like a bolster against the wall ! 


(Cred dy jinnagh yn tarroo-ushtey spottagh 

As yn Ghiastin oo y ghoaill, 

As yn Phynnodderee ny glionney, sprangagh 
Clooisagh [(clooiesag] y yannoo jeed noi’n voal !) 


Miss Mona Douglas kindly sends me the following note on 


GLASHTINS. 


“ These usually appear in the tales as a kind of water-horse. There are a number 
of them in various parts of the Island and they each seem to have a particular haunt, 
near some river, and to be more or less antagonistic or dangerous to mankind. At 
any rate they are much dreaded. Sometimes one of them will meet a girl going for 
water, seize hold of her. skirts, and attempt to pull her into the river, whereupon, in 
the tale, she usually extricates herself by unfastening her apron or skirt and running 
away, leaving the monster with it in his teeth. Again, a man may meet upon the 
road what he takes to be a grey horse, mount it, and then find that his steed is making 
for the nearest river at a headlong gallop, when he usually jumps for his life. In 
one tale of this class which I heard the horse was said to have human ears, and as 
soon as the rider noticed them he jumped from its back. I have also, once or twice, 
heard of the Glashtin killing his victims and tearing them to bits; but I think he 
is generally believed to have outgrown this primitive and savage habit! Personally 
I have never come across the Glashan in any tales I have heard, but I am aware that 
Roeder and others have done so. There is a farm in Malew called Glashan, but I 
never heard where it got the name, or if there is any story about it.” 
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TWO CANTE-FABLES. 


6.—BOLLAN BANE. 


(THE Wuire HERB.) 


The following delightful cante-fable with its little tune comes from the corres- 
pondent in Mann who desires to be unnamed, and is referred to in the Introduction. 
The name of the crofter from whom it was noted, together with date and place, are 
in my possession, with other evidences of the collector’s good faith sufficient to 
satisfy the editorial committee.—A. G. G. 


|The narrator of this tale—an old crofter who herded a few sheep of his own—said 
that when he was a lad, hearing the story, the one that was telling it would start the 
song and all the listeners joined in. It was told to me about 1917.—The Collector.] 


There was a young lad belonging to the Carnanes one time, and he got a tune 
from the fairies, and this was the way he got it : He would be after the sheep on the 
Big Mountain the most of the day in the winter; and one day in the beginning of 
the year he went out the same as always, but he went early and he took his dinner 
with him, for he was thinking there might be lambs in, and he wouldn’t get from the 
mountain till the evening. Well, when my lad got up to the Farran Fing he put his 
dinner in a sort of a little shelter he had up there, and he took the dog and went off 
after the sheep. He was half the day over the South side of the mountain, and 
then he came back and took his dinner, and after that was done at him he went out 
on the North side of the mountain. When it was getting on towards the beginning 
of the night, he went to make tracks for home ; but if he did the dog was that tired 
he couldn’t walk hardly. So he tied his four feet with a sheep-/anket and slung him 
on his back, and made off down the brooigh. When he got to the big bog at the head 
of the river he heard a noise like music coming in on the wind, and he stopped to 
listen, for my lad was mighty tuneable, and good to play the fiddle too. It was that 
thick he couldn’t see his hand before him, but he thought the music was coming like 
from the Mullagh Ouyr, and he went towards the sound: (Sung) 


BOLLAN BANE. 


A 

She laa ny vaa fol de did - dle dol, 


Bol - lan bane, bo! - bane, bol - lan bane! 
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It was Themselves were in a little gill up in the side of the Mullagh Ouyr, carrying 
on with fiddles and all, and wonderful music at them, too—aw, tunes dy-haie! He 
threw the dog on the ground, and he went closer to look at them, and he saw Ones 
playing their fiddles and Ones playing the pipes and Ones dancing in among the 
rushes and the water of the stvwan at the bottom of the gill. He was all gone fud-y- 
cheilley with the tunes they had, and he tried could he remember one of them to 
play on his own fiddle after. He listened till he thought he had the tune right in 
his head, and then he hoisted the dog on his back again and made tracks down the 
Glen. He got down just under the Carnane, where the Tarroo Ushtey is taking, and 
he went to see could he sing the tune, but it had all gone from him : 

(Sung) She laa ny raa, 
Bollan bane, bollan bane, bollan bane ! 

Back he went to the gill under the mountain, and there they were, carrying on just 
like before ; so he waited till he could sing the tune over with them, and then away 
down with him again. He got down to the Glen Foss, and he sat down by the struan 
and tried to see could he sing the tune. No use! It had all gone from him again : 

(Sung) She laa ny raa, 
Bollan bane, bollan bane, bollan bane ! 

Then away up the Glen the second time with him till he got to the gill, and there 
they were carrying on just the same as last time. ‘‘ Well! ”’ says he, “ I’ll be up 
to ye this time ’"—so when he could sing it right with them again he went down the 
brooigh a piece and stuck his fingers tight in his ears that he wouldn’t be hearing 
them, and then he tried till he could raise the tune. When he could get it right that 
way he made off home the fast he could go, that he could be trying it on his own 
fiddle, for, once he’d find it on that, he’d have it for good. It was the beginning of 
the night when he came on the street, and getting middling dark, but he went in the 
house and he took neither meat nor drink before he had the fiddle down and trying 
for the tune. But it had left him again : 

(Sung) She laa ny raa, 
Bollan bane, bollan bane, bollan bane ! 

Then he took the fiddle and he went out the mountains agaiii, and he was away 
a thing like a month and a day ; but when he came back he had the “ Bollan Bane ” 
tune, and great skill with the fiddle, and whenever he would be playing there wasn’t 
one that heard him could keep their feet from dancing or their mouth from singing 
or whistling ; not if it was an old man walking with a stick, or a cripple, or a sick 
woman. He left the “ Bollan Bane” with the people, and there was used to be a 
dance going to it, too, that the old people knew, but it’s forgot at every person now : 

(Sung) She laa ny raa, 
Bollan bane, bollan bane, bollan bane ! 

In the end he went off to the fairies again, and if he hasn’t come out it’s there he 
is yet, and there he will be till the end of the world. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Manx Word. English Meaning. 

Bollan bane J P ‘ The White Herb, i.e. Mugwort. 

Sheep-lanket (not really Manx) ‘ . A short piece of rope used to tie a sheep’s fore and 
hind foot together, to prevent straying or hedge- 
climbing. 

Mullagh Ouyr . “Dun Summit ’’—the name of a mountain near 
Snaefell. 

Struan . ‘ Stream. 

Fud-y-cheilley . ; ° < “ Through-other ’’—confused. 

Carnane . ° ‘ ° ° . A farm and field name. I do not know its exact 


meaning, but it may have something to do with 
cairns or old stones. 


Tarroo-ushtey . Water-bull. A well-known fairy animal of Manx 
folklore. 

Brooigh [Broogh] A steep slope of a hill. Usually applied to sea clifis, 
but sometimes, as in this case, to an inland slope. 

Farran Fing, or Braid Favvan Fing . A special part of Snaefell mountain, which also comes 


into the song, ‘‘ Ny Kirree fo Niaghtey.” I do 
not know its meaning. 


YN BOLLAN BANE. 


SECOND TUNE. 


From the Clague Collection. 
([PENTATONIC (No. 4th or 7th.)] 


SUNG By JOHN CAIN. 


? REFRAIN: 


[? Bol - lan Bane, Bol - lan Bane, Bollan Bane.) 


There are other traditional versions of this Manx fairy-tale, but the one here given 
is the raciest and most characteristically Manx that I have seen. Another—more in 
the form of a short recitation—is given, with its tune, in Moore’s Manx Ballads, in 
Manx-Gaelic and in English. A third version of the story is to be found in the 
Introduction to W. H. Gill’s Manx National Music, p. vi. One or two points in 
these versions may be worth noticing. In Moore’s version the adventure happens 
on the first day of the year. In Gill’s, the fiddler, to protect himself against the 
fairies, whose favourite haunt he had to pass, gathers some leaves of the Bollan Bane 
(White Herb), this plant—called in England mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris)—being 
a potent charm against supernatural powers. 
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From a comparison of these versions and the tunes belonging to them, it would 
seem as though the words “ Bollan bane,” thrice repeated, were really an invocation 
of the protective power of this herb in the risky business of stealing the fairies’ tune. 
There are two types of tune belonging to the tale—one more or less short, modal, 
and fragmentary, really /ike a half-remembered thing, and the other a full-blown 
dance-tune, with a change of rhythm in the middle, and nothing antique about it. 
One is afraid that some tellers of the tale have substituted a human melody for the 
evasive fairy one ! 

The mugwort,* a sprig of which was worn by the Manx Fencibles in their caps on 
Tynwald Day—a practice still preserved by some Manxmen—was associated in 
England and on the Continent with St. John’s Eve ceremonies, and used as a 
demon-exorciser—perhaps on account of its smell. 

It has been esteemed a potent herb from the days of the ancient Greeks onwards, 
and is the first wort invoked in a lay of the nine sacred worts printed in Cockayne’s 
Saxon Leechdoms, Vol. iii. In the Anglo-Saxon version of the Herbarium of Apuleius 
Platonicus, besides medicinal uses, it was stated that carried by the traveller mugwort 
would relieve the toil of his journey ; it put to flight devil-sickness (demoniac pos- 
session), and, kept in the house, forbade evil leechcrafts and averted the evil eye. 
In the Grete Herball (1526 and 1529) it is recommended to procure merriment, and 
in Bock’s Herbal the writer expresses his scorn of the monkey-tricks and cere- 
monies connected with this herb. 

It is a rather curious fact that the word bollan does not mean herb (Mr. A. Martin 
Freeman tells me) in any form of Gaelic, though it certainly appears to be used in 
this sense in the Isle of Man. It is a word which has a very large number of 
meanings, primarily anything round or bowl-shaped ; but none of the Manx plants 
called bollan (with a distinguishing adjective) suggest by their appearance such an 
etymology except possibly the burdock, because of its burs. The Bollan bane 
(i.e. white) was probably so called from the white underside of its leaves ; burdock 
is the black or sticking bollan (Bollan dhoo or dhoa) ; the buck’s-horn plantain is 
Bridget’s bollan (Bollan Vreeshey) and nipplewort is Bollan-y-chee. Is any connection 
possible between the Manx bollan and the Orkney and Shetland name, “ bilwand,”’ 
for the mugwort ?—A. G.%G. 


* See Journal, Vol. iii, p. 14.—L. E. B, 
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7.—THE LAZY WIFE.* 


(CANTE-FABLE No. 2.] 


Well, there was a woman once, and she was scandalous lazy. She was that lazy 
she would do nothing but sit in the corner of the chiollagh warming herself, or going 
on the houses for newses the day long. And one day her man gives her some wool 
to spin for him; he was terrible badly off for clothes to wear, for she was letting 
them get all ragged on him. He had told her to mend them until he was tired, but 
all he could get out of her was “ Traa ‘dy liooar.”” Time enough ! 

One day he comes to her, and says : 

“ Thou lhiggey my hraa, here is some wool for thee to spin, and if it is not done a 
month from this day, I'll throw thee out on the side of the road. Thou and thy 
Traa dy liooar have left me nearly bare!” 

Well, she was too lazy to spin, but she would be pretending to be working hard 
when the husband was in the house. 

She used to put the wheel out on the floor every night before the husband came 
in from work, to let on to him that she had been spinning. 

The husband was asking her was the thread getting near spun, for he said he was 
seeing the wheel so often on the floor that he wanted to know if she had enough to 
take to the weaver. When it came to the last week but one, she had only one ball 
spun, and that one was knotted and as coarse as gorse. When her husband says 
to her “I’m seeing the wheel middling often on the floor. when I come home at 
night ; maybe there’s enough thread spun at thee now for me to take to the weaver 
next week ? ” 

“‘T don’t know, at all,” says the wife. ‘‘ Maybe there is ; let us count the balls.” 

Then the play began! Up she went on the /owt, and flung the ball through the 
hole, down to him. 

“ Keep count thyself, and fling the balls back again to me,’’ says she to the man. 
And as fast as he flung the ball up to her, so fast she flung it down to him again. 
When he had counted the ball, maybe, two score times, she says to him 

“ That’s all that’s in.”’ 

“ Aw, ’deed, you’ve spun well, woman, for all,”’ says he ; “ there’s plenty done at 
thee for the weaver.” 

Aw, then she was in a great fix, and didn’t know in her senses what to do to save 
herself. She knew she would sup sorrow if she was found out, but she could think 
of nothing. 

At last she bethought herself of the Giant that lived in a lonesome place up the 
mountain, for she had heard tell he was good to work, and the woman, she says to 
herself, “‘ I’ve a mind to go my ways to him.” 


* Reprinted from the late Miss Sophia Morrison’s Manx Fairy Tales, 1911 (now scarce and 
out of print), but there given without the music. 
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She took the road early next morning, she and her rolls of wool, and she walked 
up hills, down hills, till at last she came to the Giant's house. 

“What are thou wanting here ? ” says the Giant. 

“ I’m wanting thee to help me,’’ says she; and she up and told him about the 
ball of thread and everything. 

“T’ll spin the wool for thee,’’ says the Giant, “if thou’ll tell me my name when 
thou come for the balls a week from this day. Art thou satisfied ? ” 

“Why shouldn't I be satisfied ? ” says the woman ; for she thought to herself it 
would be a middling queer thing if she couldn’t find out his name within a week. 

Well, the woman she tried every way to find out the Giant’s name, but, go where 
she might, no one had ever heard tell of it. The time was getting over fast, and she 
was no nearer to the Giant’s name. At last it came to the last day but one. 

Now, as it happened, the husband was coming home from the mountain that day 
in the little evening, and as he neared the Giant's house, he saw it all in a blaze of 
light, and there was a great whirling and whistling coming to his ears, and along 
with it came singing; and laughing, and shouting. So he drew near the window, 
and then he sees the big Giant inside sitting at a wheel, spinning like the wind, and 
his hands flying with the thread to and fro, to and fro, like the lightning, and he 
shouting to the whistling wheel “ Spin, wheel, spin faster; and sing, wheel, sing 
louder ! ”’ 

And he sings, as the wheel whirls faster and faster : 


SNIEU, QUEEYL, SNIEU. 


FIRST VERSION. 


(THe same TuNE IN Moore’s Manx Ballads). 


Snieu, queeyl, snieu, ‘rane, queeyl, rane ; Dy chooil-ley clea 
er y thie, snieu er my skyn. Lhee, ish yn _ ol - lan, lhi-ams y 


[Crotchets for last verse.] 


snaie, ‘S beg fys t’ec yn ven lit-cher-agh dy re Moll-yn-Droatmy en-nym! 
[? Moll the Trot.]} 
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(“ Spin, wheel, spin ; sing, wheel, sing ; 
Every beam on the house, spin overhead. 
Herself’s is the wool, mine is the thread, 
How little she knows, the lazy wife, that my name is Mollyndroat ! ’’) 


When the husband got home that evening he was late, and his wife said to him : 

““ Where have you been so late? Did thou hear anything new?” Then he said : 

“ Thou are middling good to spin thyself, ven thie; but I’m thinking there’s one 
in that’s better than thee, for all. Never in all my born days did I see such spinning, 
a thread as fine as a cobweb, and hear such singing as there was going on in the 
Giant’s house to-night.” 

‘What was he singing ? ”’ says the wife. 

And he sang the song to her: 

“ Snieu, queeyl, snieu ; ‘rane, queeyl, ‘rane ; 
Dy chooilley clea er y thie, snieu er my skyn. 


Lheeish yn ollan, lhiams y snaie, 
S’beg fys t’ec yn ven litcheragh dy re Mollyndroat my ennym ! ” 


Well, well, the joy the woman took when she heard the song ! 

‘““ Aw, what sweet music! Sing it again, my good man,” says she. 

And he sang it to her again, till she knew it by heart. Early next morning, she 
went as fast as her feet could carry her to the Giant’s house. 

The road was long, and a bit lonesome under the trees, and to keep up her heart 
she sang to herself : 


“‘ Snieu, queeyl, snieu ; snieu, queeyl, snieu ; 
Dy chooilley vangan er y villey, snieu er my skyn. 
S’lesh hene yn ollan, as lesh my hene y snaie, 
Son shenn Mollyndroat cha vow eh dy braa.” 


(“ Spin, wheel, spin ; spin, wheel, spin ; 
Every branch on the tree, a overhead. 


The wool is Himself’s, the thread is my own, 
For old Mollyndroat will never get it.”’) 


When she got to the house, she found the door open before her, and in she went. 

“ T’ve come again for the thread,’’ says she. 

“ Aisy, aisy, good woman,” says the Giant: “If thou don’t tell me my name 
thou won’t get the thread—that was the bargain.” And says he ‘‘ Now, what’s 
my name?” 

‘Is it Mollyrea ? ’’ says she—to let on that she didn’t know it. 

“No, it is not,” says he. 

“ Are you one of the Mollyruiy ones ? ”’ says she. 

“ T’m not one of that clan,”’ says he. 

“ Are they calling you Mollyvridey ? ” says she. 

“ They are not,”’ says he. 
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“ T’ll warrant your name is Mollychreest ? ’’ says she. 

“ You are wrong, though,” says he. 

“ Are you going by the name of Mollyvoirrey ? 

“ Deed I am not,” says he. 

“Maybe your name is Mollyvartin ? "’ says she. 

“ And, maybe, it’s not at all,’’ says he. 

“They ‘re saying,” says she, “ that there was only seven families living on the 
islan’ at one time, and their names all began with ‘ Molly’; and so,”’ says she, “ if 
you are not a Mollycharaine, you are none of the rael, oul, Manx ones, at all! ”’ 

“T am not a Mollycharaine,” says he. “ Now, be careful, woman; next guess 
is your last.” 

At that she pretended to be frightened, and says she, slowly, pointing her finger 
at him : 


says she. 


** S’lesh hene yn ollan, as lesh my hene y snaie, 
Son shenn Moll-yN-proat cha vow eh dy braa!”’ 


(‘‘ The wool is Himself’s, and the thread is my own, 
For old Moll-yn-proart will never get it ! ’’) 


Well, the Giant, he was done, and he was in a red rage, and he cries “‘ Bad luck to 
you! You never would have found out my name unless you're a mummig yn 
aishnee.”’ {Spae-wife}. 

“ Bad luck to yourself, my boy,’ 
wool.” 

“Go to the Devil, yourself and your fortune-telling ! ’’ shouts he, jumping up and 
flinging the balls at her. 

And away home with her, and her balls of thread. And if she didn’t spin her own 
wool for ever after, that’s nothing to do with you and me. 


says she, “ for trying to steal a dacent woman’s 


SNIEU, QUEEYL, SNIEU. 


SECOND “VERSION, 
From the Clague Collection. 
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THIRD VERSION. 


[Satty Warers.] 
SaME TUNE, SUNG AT 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE, 1870. 


> 


Rise, Sal - ly Wa - ters, rise if you can, Rise up,-... Sal - ly, 


a h 


for a young man; Choose to the East, choose to the West, 


La 
*" Choose to the ve- ry one that you love best. 


This is, I believe, the first time[that any version of this widespread folk-tale has 
been printed with the tune to which its recurrent verse was sung. I do not know 
whether the late Miss Sophia Morrison obtained the tune together with the story, 
but the version of the tune here given was sung by children to whom she had taught 
it. For a study of the “ savage philosophy ” of ‘“‘ Tom Tit Tot,” alias ‘“‘ Rumpel- 
stiltskin”’ (German), alias Whuppity-Stoorie”’ (Scotch), ‘‘ Trwtyn-Tratyn ” 
(Welsh), ‘‘ Gilitrutt ’’ (Icelandic), and a score of other European and Oriental versions, 
see Mr. Edward Clodd’s Tom Tit Tot (1898). It will suffice to say here that Mr. 
Clodd sees justification for assuming the name incident to be probably the most 
archaic element in the story. “ Barbaric man believes that his name is a vital part 
of himself, and therefore that the names of other men and of supernatural beings 
are also vital parts of themselves. He further believes that to know the name is to 
put its owner, whether he be deity, ghost, or mortal, in the power of another, in- 
volving risk of harm or destruction to the named. He therefore takes all kinds of 
precautions to conceal his name, often from his friend, and always from his foe.” 
Even now the Manxman—as Archdeacon Kewley tells me—has the greatest 
reluctance to reveal his name. “ To do so is to lay bare his soul.” As for the 
significance of trutt, trit, trot, etc., this seems lost beyond recovery. It may have 
some connection with spinning. 

Dr. Clague noted the tune of a Manx version without recording the tale. Mr. 
A. W. Moore noted tune and a verse in which the lazy wife and her husband are 
Queen and King—as in the English “‘ Tom Tit Tot "—the King having married the 
girl on the strength of her supposed phenomenal activity as a spinner. But the 
explanation of the verse given by Moore is, I think, founded on a misunderstanding 


of the line : : 
Old “‘ Trit Trot ” she will never get. 
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For instead of explaining this as the fairy’s boast that the Queen will never “ get ” 
(i.e. guess) his or her name, the story accompanying the verse said that a woman was 
set by the Queen to do a task of spinning within a given time, under penalty, in case 
of failure, of becoming her slave. Finding the task impossible, the woman calls 
upon the branches of the tree over her head to help her. They do so successfully, 
and the woman joyfully sings : 


Old Trit Trot [herself] she [the Queen] will never get. 
(Shenn Trit Trot cha vow ish dy braa.) 


It is obvious that the name-wager incident has been lost from this version, which 
was only a fragment as recovered. 

Whether Miss Morrison’s version of the story is of English origin I do not feel 
competent to say—-seeing that there are Irish and Highland-Gaelic versions of this 
story of supernatural assistance, with its attendant condition of guessing the helper’s 
name or being delivered up to him, soul and body. But it is at any rate to be noted 
that the Manx tune to the spinning-verse is the second half of a Lancashire and 
Cheshire game-tune. This may be no more than an illustration of the long existing 
intercourse between Lancashire and the Isle of Man, from the days when the Stanleys 
were Lords of Mann onwards.—A. G. G. 
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SONGS AND TUNES FROM THE CLAGUE COLLECTION, 


SONGS OF ISLAND LIFE. 
*,* Note.—Except where otherwise stated, all the tunes which follow are from the 
Clague Collection.* 


8.—_NY KIRREE FO NIAGHTEY. 


(THE SHEEP UNDER THE SNOW.) 


FIRST VERSION. 


~ ® From Mona Melodies, 1820. 


SECOND VERSION. 


Noted by Dr. Clague. SunG By Miss Mary GAawne, PEEL. 


* The usual custom of the Journal as regards key-signatures of modal tunes, by which the 
accidentals of the key are contradicted in the tune itself, has been departed from, in order to 
present the tunes as Dr. Clague noted them. Mode names within square brackets have been 
added by the present editors.—A. G. G. 
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THIRD VERSION. 


Plaintively. “ From a MS. oF THE LATE J. F. CRELLIN oF ORRISDALE.” 


geu - rey y niagh- tey, 


da’n clieau, Ta ny 


fo....... niagh- tey, Cha... dow - in 


Translation of verse under Version 3. 


After a winter of snow and a spring of frost 

The old sheep were dead and the small lambs alive. 

Oh rise, you shepherds, and betake you to the mountain, 
The sheep are under the snow as deep as they were ever. 


FOURTH VERSION. 
[TA MEE NISH KEAYNEY—I AM NOW LAMENTING.] 


Noted by Dr. Clague. 
Transposed from A. 
[ DORIAN INFLUENCE. J sic. SuNG By MyLREA. 


{Lurg as........ ar - ragh dy rio, Va _ ny 
f) - 
shenn chir - ree mar - roo’s n’eayin beg... gey... Vi 9, 
= 
Ir - ree, shiu Ilyn, As gow... shiu 
kir - reo as. v'ad 
= 
= 
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CA’ THE EWES TO THE FAULD, JAMIE, WI’ ME. 


Slowly and smoothly. Curistie’s Traditional Ballad Airs 1, 148. 


fv. 3.) “ Good mor-row. auld shep-herd, are you feed-ing your flock? Will ye 


three, Now ca’ the ewes to the fauld, Jam - ie, 


BRUCE’S LINES—{ON A FINE SUMMER EVENING.] 


Curistig’s Traditional Ballad Airs Il, 56. 


be, May luck at - tend that flock that Wiiied am en- gaged wi’; 


- 


When the wolf comes a - mongthem so loud’s I _ will 


cry, And 


per - ish and _ die. 
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gie ME........ @€...... ewe- lamb to be- gin my new stock?” 

. “In - deed I will,......... Jam - ie, sup - pose it were 

ma" 

(v. 4.) Now I am re - sol - 4..........  shep - herd  to....... 

Th er 


Eight verses of the original song are given in Moore’s Manx Ballads. It is a simple 
and touching story of Nicholas Raby’s two thousand sheep, buried in the snow, 
“ and he at home, sick.” 

Version 3 of the tune appeared in the Manx Society’s Transactions, Vol. xvi, but 
with accidentals probably rightly omitted by A. W. Moore in reprinting the tune 
as above. 

This is one of the best known and characteristic Manx airs. The earliest known 
printed version is that in Mona Melodies, 1820. It was sung in Mann not only 
to its own ballad but to others, such as “ Ta mee nish keayney” (“I am now 
lamenting ’’) and “ The Song of the Hefring.” Hitherto it has been believed that 
this tune was unknown outside the Island, but the two Scottish tunes above-given 
show an undoubted kinship with the Manx air. It will be noticed that they also 
are concerned with shepherds and their flocks; and it seems likely that various 
forms of a tune deriving from a common original, and used for various pastoral 
ballads, were current in Scotland and perhaps also in the Isle of Man, in the eighteenth 
century, to which period the tune—a very beautiful and expressive one—would 
seem to belong. A simpler and earlier form of the same air is perhaps to be traced 
in the modal versions of “ Colin’s Cattle.”’ 

According to Mr. A. W. Moore, the Nicholas Raby of the song is said to be Nicholas 
Kelly, proprietor of the estates of Baljean, Raby, and Granane in the parish of 
Lonan, of which he was captain, being also a member of the House of Keys. He is 
said to have written the ballad while lying in Castle Rushen for the supposed murder 
of an old couple, afterwards being released on discovery of the real murderers. 

—A.G.G. 


9.—YN COAYL JEH NY BAATYN-SKEDDAN. 
(THe Loss oF THE HERRING-Boats.) 


FIRST VERSION. 
SUNG By Joun Cain, DouGtas. 


T 


[1. Cooinee - jee, shenn as aeg, Sy... vlein shiaght cheead’ yeig, Kiare - 


5 
+ 


- feed as shiaght, er cheayn Ghool - ish, yt haink eh gy -kione, Va 


ee 
— 
eeay-stagh vie ayn, Lesh ear-ish feer aa- lin as _ vil - lish.) 
[eea]} 
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(Recall ye, old and young, 
Seventeen hundred 
Eighty and seven, on Douglas sea ; 
As it came to pass, 

There was good fishing, 

With weather so fair and delightful.) 


SECOND VERSION. 
sy Mary Gawne, PEEL. 


THIRD VERSION. 
[TROOID SHIU OOILLEY GYS YN VIE (CARVAL).] 


(COME YE ALL TO THE Goop (CAROL).) 


Sunc By Joun THe Hows. 


The verse under the tune, taken from Moore’s Manx Ballads, is the first of a long 
ballad relating the story of a memorable disaster to the Manx fishing-fleet, on 
September 21st, 1787, when about fifty vessels were, says Moore, either totally 
wrecked or so much damaged as to be useless, and twenty-one lives (according to the 
ballad) were lost. The writer of the ballad was Quayle Vessie (Quayle, the son of 
Bessie), who lived in Castletown. Moore gives eighteen verses, and two versions of 
the tune, noted rather differently, from Mr. John Cain, Douglas, and Miss Mary 
Gawne, Peel—the same persons, apparently, as the singers of two of the versions 
above. Dr. Clague seems to have noted six versions, three of which, including a 
Dorian form, are printed in Manx National Music, pp. 32, 44, and 48. The variant 
obtained from John Ratcliffe, The Howe, was used as a carval-tune, but with this 
exception the tune and words seem always conjoined. The tune seems to have been 


[M/XOL YDIAN.} 
,  [MIXOLYDIAN-DORIAN] 
|__| 


one used for ballads of shipwreck, see ‘‘ The Middlesex Flora” (a Dorian variant) 
in Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs, Vol. i, p. 254. Christie was told by an old 
man that he remembered “ The Middlesex Flora’’ being sung in the streets of 
Buckie, circa 1780. The ‘‘ Middlesex Flora’s”’ proper name was probably The 
“ Flora of Middlesex,” the name being presumably adapted to a stanza already 
known as a ballad-metre. One verse may be quoted : 


And then the proud waves 

Did beat her to staves 

Whose name was the: Middlesex Flora ; 
Away she did sweep 

With our men to the deep, 

Which greatly increases our sorrow. 


The earliest ballad in this metre which I have seen is that of the ““ Woman Warrior ” 
who lost her toes in the siege of Cork, 1690. (See War Songs, selected by Christopher 
Stone, 1908, p. 73). Which suggests that the tune may be of earlier date than either 
the English or Manx ballad.—A. G. G. 


Cf. the first version with ‘‘ A Cornish young Man,”’ Journal, Vol. ii, p. 53.—L. E. B. 


10.—ARRANE Y SKEDDAN. 
(SONG OF THE HERRING.) 
GAPPED MODE (No 6th.) Sunc spy Tom KERMODE 


= 


These are the first two lines of the last verse of the Herring Song. The words— 
seven verses, but without a tune—are given in Moore’s Manx Ballads, p. 170. The 
first verse runs : 


Nish jer - rey _ y........ choyrt er ny... ta mee er ghra,.... Dy row 


(Now to put an end to what I have said, 
May plenty of herring be in Mann for aye.) 


Shiuish ooilley eeasteyryn, neem’s coontey chur diu 
Mysh imbagh yn skeddan, ny s’pooie cha row rieau ; 
T’ain palchey dy — cour arroo as feill, 

Foast praaseyn as s 


eddan, she ad nyn ard reill. 
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pal-chey dy...... sked-dan ec....... Man-nin dy braa. 


(All ye fishermen, I will tell unto you 

"Bout the herring season, ne’er was there nicer ; 

We have heaps of money to get corn and meat, 

Yet priddhas [potatoes] and herrings, they are our dominion.) 


The song describes the fishing season, and gives hearty thanks to the Creator for 
the plentiful harvest of fish. The tune, a variant of ‘‘ The Sheep under the Snow,”’ 
is incomplete, needing another eight-bar strain for the words.—A. G. G. 


11.—YN CHENN DOLPHIN. 
(THE OLD DOLPHIN ) 
Sunc By Mary Gawneg, PEEL. 


cr 


: [1. Yn ¢hiagh-too laa jeh’n vee Sep-tem - ber Hie shin er 
bed 4 4 4 
as shiaul - ley ass baie Rum - saa, Kia-rail dy  ghed-dyn dys geay- lin 
Vaugh-old Dy a- kin  caslys lane vie traa.] 


* Should perhaps be noted thus :— 


t - 


(The seventh day of September month 
We sailed out of Ramsey bay, 

Intending to get to Maughold’s shoulder, 
To see a sign [of herrings] in good time.) 


This is the first verse, from Moore’s Manx Ballads, of ‘“Yn Chenn Dolphin,” a 
ballad of fourteen verses, describing the wreck of a herring-boat so named, on the 
English coast. In consequence, says the ballad, of the lighthouse being dark on the 
end of the quay at Whitehaven, the old Dolphin ran ashore and went to pieces ; 
though the men were saved, to return to Ramsey with their tale of disaster. The 
tune is a variant of “ Ayns yn Ollick ”’ (‘‘ Ec ny Fiddleryn ’’) in this collection, under 
which title another Dolphin variant is given. Moore’s tune for ‘‘ The old Dolphin ”’ 
is still another variant (though disguised by wrong barring), obtained from Mr. 
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James Gawne, Peel. It is not quite clear how either of the Gawnes fitted the last 
line above to the tune.—A. G. G. 


Cf. the Gaelic air “‘ Mo rin geal,” and see note on ‘“ Ayns yn Ollick”’ in this 
Journal.—L. E. B. 


12.—MYLECHARAINE. 


FIRST VERSION, 


SunG By Exiza Cookson, 1859. 
VERSE. REFRAIN. 


Vyle - cha - raine, c’raad hooar oo dty sthoyr?” My - lom - ar - can 
VERSE. 


64 


00 mee} Jissig: ‘*Naghdooarmee ‘sy Chur-ragh eh dowin, dowin dy - 
REFRAIN. 


liooar,"" As my - lom - ar - can daag 00 mee.} 


Sunc By E. CorTEEN. 


THIRD VERSION, 
Mayor. SunG By Jonn Cain, Douctas. 


: 
SECOND VERSION. 
= 
— 
f) 
I 


TRANSLATION. 


Daughter ‘‘ O Mylecharaine, where gott’st thou thy store ? ”’ 
Lonely did’st thou leave me, 


Father: “ Did I not get it in the Curragh, deep, deep enough ? ” 
And lonely did’st thou leave me. 
* * * 
Verse 4. ‘‘ I gave my web of tow and my web of flax,” 


Lonely did’ st thou leave me, 
“‘ And I gave my ox for the daughter’s dower,” 
And lonely did’st thou leave me. 


I have borrowed the first verse from Moore’s Manx Ballads, to place under the 
tune. Verse 4 comes from the same text.—A. G. G. 

This is one of the best-known Manx tunes—eighteenth-century in type—and I 
have not traced it outside the Island. It is the one traditional song and tune of 
which George Borrow seems to have heard during his visit to Man in 1855, in quest 
of Manx vernacular literature. Borrow got into conversation with an old Manxman 
in Douglas, as he notes in his Isle of Man Diary (now in the possession of Mr. Clement 
Shorter) : ‘I asked him if there were any songs in the language ; he said there were 
many hymns. Anything else? said I, eagerly. Yes, said he, there is an old song 
called ‘ Molly Herayne’ which the old people sometimes sing ; the air or tune* is 
very sweet.”” There are several printed versions of the tune, the oldest appearing 
in Mona Melodies, 1820, to new words about ‘‘ Sweet Molly Charane ’’—the writer 
supposing Mylecharaine to be a girl, as Borrow also seems to have done. 

‘“ Mylecharaine ”’ is a curious old song, a twelve-verse text of which is given with 
two versions of the tune in Moore’s Manx Ballads. Mylecharaine is a miser, and the 
song is a dialogue between him and his daughter. Its meaning is somewhat obscure, 
but the miser, who has a hoard, seems to reproach his daughter for leaving him 
(unless the refrain is merely imported from another ballad) and she to reproach him 
for his beggarly attire. As the first man in the Island to provide his daughter with 
a dowry, a sevenfold curse is laid upon him by somebody (there is perhaps a third 
speaker), and another curse on each man that rears a daughter. This is the only 
example I have come across in Manx folk-song of a doubled refrain, the refrain 
alternating with the single lines of couplet verses, as in old English, Scottish, and 
Danish narrative-ballads.—A. G. G. 


* The old Manxman probably said “ the air of the tune ’’—an Anglo-Manx expression.—A.G.G, 
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13.—YN SHENN* EIRINAGH CHEERAGH. 


(Tue Country FARMER.) 


Sunc By GEORGE Moorz, BALLADOOLE, 


I have been unable to discover any words for this tune.—A. G. G. 


14.—ARRANE NY JINNYN. 


(SONG OF THE “‘ JENNIES,”’ i.e. travelling beggars.) 


SunGc By RICHARD QUALTROUGH, RUSHEN. 


This appears to have been a carol-tune of ‘‘ The Moon shines bright” type, but 
not even a title is given.—A. G. G. 


Cf. Carols in Journal, Vol. iv, pp. 15 to 26, especially p. 26.—L. E. B. 


1s.—HIE AD VEIH CASS Y LHEN GYS BANK Y REOAIE. 


(THEY WENT FROM THE Foot OF THE GLEN TO THE BANK OF HEATHER.) 


Sunc By Tom KERMODE, 


* Dr. Clague’s spelling. 
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16.—HEE MAYD KENNIP AYNS CRONK-NY-KISHTEY. 


(We SHALL Hemp tn CRONK-Ny-KISHTEY.) 


Sunc sy Tom KERMODE. 


I have been unable to trace the above two fragmegts. Whether ‘ hemp” was a 
euphemism for hangings I cannot say. The Manx names for henip, parsley, and 
fennel are interesting, as kennip, persal, and pinkeyl are reminiscent of the old 
English forms “ henep,” “ persylle,”’ and “ fynkylle,”” under which names the 
plants may first have been introduced into the Island.—A. G. G. 


The first tune (“ Hie ad veih,” etc.) would seem to be the latter part of a complete 
air of the ‘‘ Nobleman and Thresherman ”’ type.—L. E. B. 


17.—THE BOALDYN [BALDWIN] SONG. 


Sune By Mrs. KILLEy, 
Noted by Miss Mona Douglas. Factory WorKER, BALLASALLA, 1920. 


. los - sey ’sy ir, i ‘sy vagher ta’n raad 


{keeiraght]) 


cha mie ta Boal dyn ! 


(Baldwin west and Baldwin east, 

Flame on the mountains and flame in the twilight ; 
It’s me in the fields and the road going down— 
O, what a good place is Baldwin !) 
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Boal - dyn heer as Boal - dyn _hiar, Los - sey er’n as 
e1- 
[slei-] 


In reference to the word “ keeir ’’ in the second line, Miss Mona Douglas writes : 
“I have suggested the additional syllable because I am sure that “ keeiraght ”’ is 
the word meant, and the abbreviation is simply due to the word in question being 
one seldom used in the little current Manx now spoken and therefore unknown to 
the singer, who used the adjectival form “ keeir ’’—which is well known.” 

Cf. the tune with a “‘ Helg Yn Dreain” (‘‘ Hunt the Wren ”’) tune given in A. W. 
Moore’s Manx Ballads (p. 252). Both versions have some resemblance to the old 
English dance-tune “ Dargason, or The Sedany.’’—A. G. G. 


18.—OIE AS LAA. 


(NIGHT AND Day.) 


SuNG BY CHARLES FARAGHER, Cross Four Roaps. 
j 4 


4 
cloan hyms_ cha vel eir - aght, Man- nin veg 


veen cha naa - gyms ar - ragh. 


(Wife and children to me are not inheritance— 
Dear little Isle of Man I shall not leave any more !) 


This appears to be the refrain only of some song in which—to account for the 
title—his native land was night and day in the returning exile’s thought.—A. G. G. 


| 

. 

mee. 

Bel 

} 
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LOVE-SONGS. 


19.—O MY GHRAIH. 
(O My Love.) 


[? ZOLIAN ? DORIAN) 


This deeply melancholy tune may belong to the song “ Ta mee nish keayney 
er-y-hon oie as laa.’’ (‘‘ Now I am lamenting for her night and day ”’), for as “‘ Ta 
mee nish keayney’”’ was sometimes sung to the tune of ‘‘ The Sheep under the 
Snow ’’—see the fourth version of the latter in this collection—it is obvious on com- 
paring the two tunes that the same words could be sung to both. Moore prints one 
verse of ‘‘ Ta mee nish keayney,” to a different tune, in his Manx Ballads.—A. G. G. 


This air seems connected with “ Adieu to you, Spanish Ladies.’’—L. E. B. 


20..—MY GHRAIH, T’EE GOLLRISH Y GHRIAN. 
(My Love, SHE Is LIKE THE SuN) [THE WINTER IT IS PAST.] 


FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG BY CHarRtEs CLAGUE, BALLACLAGUE, [d. 1898, aged 63.] 


| 
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SECOND VERSION : 
SuNG BY Mrs. Lawson, J URBY. 


T 


This tune takes its name from that verse of ‘‘ The Winter it is past ’’ which runs: 


My love is like the sun, 

In the firmament does run, 

And always proves constant and true ; 
But his is like the moon 

That wanders up and down, 

And every month it is new. 


Dr. Clague noted a third version, resembling the modal version above, as “‘ Yn Rose 
er yn Dress” (‘‘ The Rose upon the Briar ”’)—the first line of another Verse of the 
song. This version appeared in Mannin, Vol. iii, p. 79. An interesting pentatonic 
form, with the third and seventh degree absent, and called ‘‘ The Curragh of Kildare,”’ 
is found in Christie’s Tvaditional Ballad Airs, Vol. i, p. 116, there set to “ Fair Margaret 
and Sweet William.’’ For full notes and references see Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 80 and 82, 
under ‘‘ Farewell, my joy and heart” and “ Pleasant summer’s gone and past ’— 
two more titles for this same song. It is doubtful whether the Manx titles represent 
any Manx-Gaelic text.—A. G. G. 


21.—AT FIRST WHEN MY TRUE LOVE. 


Sunc By Tom KERMopDE. 


I have been unable to identify this song. The tune may belong to a version, in 
a different metre, of ‘‘ My true love once he courted me” (‘‘ The Alehouse in the 
Town ’’) or to another song altogether. Even the title is incomplete as a first line. 
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The rhythm is a little puzzling, but it would not be safe, in the absence of words, to 
say that the tune is wrongly barred, as Miss Broadwood suspects it may be. It 
appears to be a variant, in a freer rhythm, of ‘‘ Lisa Lan ’"—see the Welsh Folk Song 
Journal, Vol. i, p. 37—having considerable resemblance to the third form (Mixo- 
lydian) of the air there printed.—A. G. G. 


If this tune be re-barred and put into three-two time it seems clearly to be a 
variant of ‘‘ My true love once he courted me.”"—L. E. B. 


22.-TA BILLEY BEG GLASS AYNS GAREY MY YISHIG. 
([KEAYRT VA MEE AEG.) 


(THERE Is A LitTLE GREEN TREE IN MY FATHER’S GARDEN.) 


(Once I was YOuUNG.] 


SuNG By CHARLES FARAGHER, Cross Four Roapbs. 


The title attached to this tune is the first line of the’third verse of ‘“Eisht”as Nish ” 
—a song printed in Moore’s Manx Ballads to another tune, with a refrain after every 


two lines : Kys ta ny guillyn aegey hurranse liorish mraane ! 


(How young striplings suffer by the wiles of women !) 
As Moore’s tune is different, I have not ventured to attach a verse to Dr. Clague’s 
tune above, but, omitting the refrain, the four lines belonging to the “‘ little tree ’’ 
verse run ; Va billey beg gaase ayns garey my ayrey ; 
V’eh skeaylley ny banglaneyn echey foddey as lhean, (Kys ta) 
V’eh goll-rish ben aeg shen v’eck rouyr deiney-sooree, 
Cha row fys eck ayns ee keeayll er quoi jeu dy reih. (Kys ta) 


(A little tree grew in my father’s garden, 

It was spreading its branches out both far and wide ; 
’Twas like a young woman who’d too many lovers— 
She had no idea* which of them to choose.) 


There are eight verses in Moore (equal to four to Dr. Clague’s tune) and the song is 
the lament of a young man whose love has deserted him. Moore’s first verse begins : 


Keayrt va mee aeg as nish ta mee shenn 
(Once I was young and now I am old.) 


* Jit: There was no knowledge at her in her senses. 
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—the first four words being another title for the song. Moore’s tune has a Scandi- 
navian flavour which the refrain (rare in Manx song) following the couplet helps to 
strengthen.—A. G. G. 


23.—AYNS YN OLLICK EC BALL NY FIDDLERYN. 
(At THE FippLers’ CHRISTMAS BALL.) 


FIRST VERSION. 


- ot 
+ {l.Mar-ish ny fiddler- yn ayns yn traa Nol - lick, Eisht veeit mee 


hos[h}- iaght yn* graih my chree, As hoie shin sheese dy graih -agh 


coord - jagh, Gow shin yn  tosh- iaght jeh nyn hoor - ee.) 


(Among the fiddlers in the time of Christmas 
There met I first the love of my heart, 
. And sitting down lovingly together 
ti . We entered upon [took the beginning of] our courtship.) 
SECOND VERSION. 
EC NORREE YN FIDDLER. 


(Art Norris THE 


Sunc By Joun Rapciirre, THE 


4 — 
— 
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THIRD VERSION, 
SHE EC NY FIDDLERYN AYNS YN OLLICK. 


(It Is AMONG THE FIDDLERS AT CHRISTMAS.) 


SuNnG BY Tom KERMODE, BRADDA. 


FOURTH VERSION. 
YN CHENN DOLPHIN. 
(THE OLD Dolphin.) 


SuNG BY THOMAS CRELLIN, PEEL. 


The first verse of this favourite Manx song is here given from Moore’s Manx 
Ballads, where texts of four and thirteen verses respectively, are given on pp. 108 
and 218. The story is of a false love ; after a long courtship the girl, renewing her 


vows to her betrothed on the Sunday before Ash Wednesday, marries another on - 


Ash Wednesday morning. The only witness of their troth-plight was a dumb 
walnut tree; but cpite of her falseness, Greenland’s snow will grow red as roses 
before he forgets her. Three versions of the tune are found in Moore’s book, pp. 245, 
250, and 238—the last sung to “‘ Yn Chenn Dolphin.” The version on p. 245, under 
the title ““Graih My Chree”’ (‘‘ Love of my heart ’’) has a single verse probably be- 
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longing to another song, though it might have formed a refrain to the “ Ec ny 
Fiddleryn "’ verses. This variant was obtained from the singer of Version 4 above. 
(Samuel Lover's ‘‘ Molly Bawn”’ is reminiscent of this form.) Miss Broadwood has 
noticed the likeness in Versions 1, 2 and 4 to the Gaelic air ‘‘ Mo rin geal dileas, 
dileas, dileas "’ (see The Celtic Lyre and other collections of Gaelic songs). This is 
also evident in Moore’s version, p. 238, of ‘““ Yn Chenn Dolphin ’’—yet another 
variant, though disguised by wrong barring, of Versions 1, 2, and 4 above. (Version 3 
appears to me to be a different tune.) “ The old Dolphin” (see the “ Songs of 
Island Life ’’ section of this collection) is a ballad of a Manx fishing boat wrecked on 
the English coast. The words—fourteen verses—are given by Moore, p. 166. 
—A. G. G. 
For versions of the tune ‘“‘ Mo rin geal dileas,’’ used with English words by tradi- 
tional singers, see English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians under “ Awake, 
awake.” The fourth Manx version is strikingly like a tune used in the ballad-opera 
of Robin Hood, 1730, where it is called “ Sir Guy.”” See Chappell’s Pop. Music, 
Vol. i, p. 172. The third version is probably an “ everlasting ’’ tune rather than 
Dorian, in Dr. Vaughan Williams’ opinion, which is also mine.—L. E. B. 


24.—SHE LHONG HONNICK MEE AS V’EE SHIAULLEY. 


(A Sure I SAW AND SHE WAS SAILING.) 


SunGc By Tom KERMODE. 


This beautiful and expressive tune has been placed—rather at a venture—amongst 
the love-songs, simply because its title suggests a verse in the ‘‘ Deep in Love” 
ballad—of which possibly this is a Manx version. The verse in the “ Prickly Rose ”’ 
form of this begins : 

I see a ship sailing on the sea 
As heavy ladened as she can be, 


But she’s not so deep as in love I am, 
I care not whether I [or ‘ she ’} sink or swim. 


—A. G. G. 
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SONGS OF COURTSHIP. 


25.—SOOREE. 


(CouRTING.) 


FIRST VERSION. 


SECOND TUNE. 


[7th absent.] SuNG By Mrs. Lawson, JurBy East. 
> 


A text for this is in Moore’s Manx Ballads as “‘ Arrane Sooree,’’ to a variant of the 
first tune. It is on the old theme of ‘‘ Open the Door” and “‘ The Cottage in the 
Wood.’ After the usual contest at the window, the girl relents. There are eleven 
verses, the first two running : 


Doinney-aeg ; Lesh sooree ayns y geurey, 
Anvennick veign ny lhie, 
Agh shooyll ayns y dorraghey, 
Scoan fakin yn raad thie. 


Veign goll gys ny {uinnagyn] 
As crankal shirrey entreil, 

Yn fliaghey yealley orrym, 

As my lieckanyn gaase gial. 
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(Young Man; With courting in the winter 
I'd seldom be in bed, 
But walking in the darkness, 
Scarce seeing the road home. 


I would go to the windows 
And rap, seeking entrance, 
The rain pouring upon me, 
And my cheeks aapaing pale.) 


I suspect that-the D’s at the end of the first and second strain in Dr. Clague’s 
first tune should be tied. If this were done, Moore’s words would fit this variant 
equally well with his own. The second tune must belong to a different version of 
the song—or perhaps to another song altogether.—A. G. G. 


This second air has a strong likeness to certain Gaelic tunes.—L. E. B. 


26.—HAINK SOOREEDEYR NISH GYS DORRYS VEN TREOGHE. 


(A WooER CAME TO THE Wipow’s Door.) 


Sunc spy Tom KERMODE. 


fe 


Haink sooree-deyr nish gys dorrys Ven treoghe, As “Failt” veagh ecksh, as 


“Failt” veagh ayms, “ Hi, ho,....... will you be on? I 
J, 
you be on? I mean,” said he, “I’m a true young man!” 


(Came a wooer now to the door of the widow-woman, 
And would that he were hired [? engaged] to her and she to him. [?] 
“ Hi ho, will you be on ? ”’ etc.). 


This may be an off-shoot of “ The Cauldrife Wooer’’ or ‘‘ Brisk young Lad” 
(“ There cam’ a young man to my daddie’s door’’), but there are many of these 
comic courtship-dialogues, ¢.g. ‘‘ Richard of Taunton Dean.” “ Joan to Jan’’ (see 
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Journal, Vol. ii, p. 58), and “ Quaker Courtship’ in Newell’s Games and Songs of 
American Children differentiate between the two voices by change of rhythm, tempo, 
or even key; the man’s part being drawling and the woman’s brisk. These songs 
were probably once sung in actual dialogue. The tune may be compared with the 
‘‘ Whipsee diddledee dandy dee ’’ form of ‘‘ The Frog and Mouse ”’ in Baring-Gould 
and Cecil Sharp’s Folk-Songs for Schools—another well-known humorous courtship- 
song of some centuries’ antiquity.—A°G. G. 


27-—SHENN VEN, SHENN VEN. 


(OLtp Woman, OLD Woman.) 


Sunc sy Tom KERMODE. 


Shenn Ven, shenn Ven, feed blein as_ kiare,  V’eeish goll 
ey th yo As GR 


= 


mooar eck jeh, Sing fol lol lol, fol dy lad - die Ol 


(Old woman, old woman, of three score years and four, 
She was going to marry with the man, 
And not much did she know about him. 
Sing fol lol lol, fol dy laddie O !) 


This may be a version of the British joke upon old women which begins : 


“ Auld wife, auld wife, will ye go a-shearing ? ”’ 
“‘ Speak a little louder, sir, I’m unco’ dull o’hearing.” 


“Whistle, whistle, auld wife, an’ ye’s get a hen.” 


the point of the joke being that though the old woman is unable to hear when asked 
to do work—or, alternatively, cannot or will not whistle for an insufficient induce- 4 
ment—she suddenly regains her hearing on being asked to marry, and finds she can 
whistle if she is to ‘‘ get a man’ by doing so. A version is given in Mr. Cecil Sharp’s 
Nursery Songs from the Appalachian Mountains as ‘“‘ The Deaf Woman’s Courtship.” 
The Manx tune and refrain are both Welsh in character. There may be a Welsh as 
well as English and Scotch versions.—A. G. G. 
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28.—VEL SHIUISH BEN-AEG NY BEN-Y-PHOOSEE ? 
(ARE you A Map or A MARRIED WIFE ?) 


Sunc BY Tom KERMODE. 


No words. The tune suggests an English origin.—A. G. G. 


29,—C’RAAD T’OU GOLL, MY CHAILLIN VEG DHOAN? 


(WHERE GoEST THOU, MY LITTLE BROWN GIRL ?) 


DORIAN. Sunc sy Tom Kermopg, BRADDA. 
——+ 
“Cre raad t’ou goll, my cail - lin veg dhone? raad t’o' 
goll, my  cail - lin wg aeg ? Cre raad t’ou - lin, my 


eayn?” *Ta mee goll.... dys y.... bwoail- lee” dooyrt ee.] 


e 

LDORIAN. |} 


(“ Where goest thou, my little brown girl ? 
And where goest thou, my girlie ? 

Where goest thou, my beauty, my lamb?” 
“T am going to the fold,” said she.) 


I have borrowed the first verse from Moore’s Manx Ballads. He gives three verses 
(p. 48) and a variant of the above tune, reprinted from Mona Melodies, 1820, where 
it is absurdly set to verses beginning : 


“ The storm is up, the howling blast 
Is raging o’er the lone bleak hill—’’* 


The triple-time form of the tune has considerable likeness to the Scotch tune “ The 
Laird o’ Cockpen ’’—whose older name is ‘““ When she cam’ ben she bobbit.”’ It is 
hardly necessary to say that English versions of the song are known as “‘ Where are 
you going to, my pretty maid ? ” etc.—A. G. G, 


30.—ALL THE FOREPART OF THE NIGHT. 


[? Down By THE RIvERSIDE; oR, AS I WALKED OUT ONE MAy MORNING.] 


FIRST TUNE, 


DORIAN. 


4 — 


* The authors of these new settings of Manx folk-airs congratulate themselves on having 
placed ‘‘ so wild and unpolished a Muse in fetters ” !—A. G. G. 
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SECOND TUNE, 


DORI N] SuNG BY Mrs. Bowen, DorcnesTER. 
= 


1. As I walked out one May morn-ing, Down by the ri - ver- 
5. And on the fore - naar aah of........ the night, etc. 


side,.... There I be-held a fair, maid, La - ment-ing and mak-ing her 


moan, her moan, La-ment-ing and mak-ing her moan... saate 


THIRD TUNE. 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. SunG By R. SLapE, DoRCHESTER. 

8 

— ( walked oat... one May morn-ing, One May morn - ing... 

@) 
= 

- tide,...... There did I spy some fair, pret-ty maid, Which caused me there to 


bide, to bide, Walch caused me to bide... 
(a) 


Variants. 


The above title ‘‘ All the forepart of the night ’’ is the only one attached to the 
tune in the Clague collection, but it seems to identify it, 1 think, with a song known 
as “‘ Down by the river (or greenwood) side.” “ All the forepart of the ‘night ” is 
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the first line of the fifth verse of a text of ten verses attached to Mr. Hammond’s 
first Dorset tune above, in his unprinted MSS. See Journal, Vol. iv, p. 281, for a 
Sussex version noted by Mr. George Butterworth, with the omission, as printed, of 
some verses of the text. Cf. also “ Abroad as I was walking” (Journal, Vol. iii, 
p. 296, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, No. 107, p. 296, (‘‘ Good 
morning, my pretty little miss ’’), and “‘ The Squire and the Fair Maid ”’ in Songs of 
the West. 

Mr. Hammond’s second tune, which has a text of seven verses, is a variant of 
“Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor.”” Both this tune and a verse in his first text 
suggest a connection between the Dorset song above and the traditional ‘‘ Good- 
morrow, 'tis St. Valentine’s Day ” of Shakespeare’s time.—A. G. G. 


The first (Manx) tune seems to be a complete form of the incomplete tune “ Brigg 
Fair’ noted in Lincolnshire ; see Journal, Vol. ii, p. 80. Mr. Moeran’s air ‘‘ Hangéd 
I shall be” in Journal, Vol. vii, p. 23, is another variant. The fragmentary text of 
“ Brigg Fair ’’ points to its being a variant of the Hammond and Butterworth texts 
mentioned above.—L. E. B. 


31.—EC KIARE BLEEANEY JEIG DY EASH. 


(At FourTEEN YEARS OF AGE.) 


three-bar phrases.) Sunc By Tom KERMODE. 
= 


The title of the above song—whether or not merely a translation of an English 
title, like some other Manx titles in the Clague collection—suggests that the words 
may belong to a well-known group of English songs which like ‘‘ Down by the river 
side ” have as subject the courtship of a very young girl, who to the man’s advances 
replies that she is ‘‘ too young,” and in one version is only “ fourteen years of age.” 
In Mr. Hammond's MS. his first Dorset version has this “ fourteen years ’’ verse, 
beginning : 

My father brought me up tenderly, 
Like a small bird in a cage— 
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In the Appalachian version of “ Down by the Greenwood side ” this verse runs : 


I can sing as lonesome a song 
As any little bird in the cage, 
O sixteen weeks astray have been gone, 
And scarcely fifteen years of age. 
The rhythmical structure of the Manx tune above, however, suggests a distinct 
Manx-Gaelic version—if it be any version—of the song.—A. G. G. 


32.—MYR HOOYL MEE MAGH MOGHREY LAA BOALDYN. 


(As I WALKED OUT ON THE MORNING OF May-Day.) 


[GAPPED SCALE (No 6th.)] SuNnNG By Tom KERMODE, 


T 


HER ANSWER WAS “I AM TOO YOUNG,” 


{As | wenr FoRTH AE May MorNING.] 


From Airp's Selection of Airs, Vol. v., 1797. 


Cf. “ One May morning as it happened to be,” Journal, Vol. iii, p. 113, for a form 
intermediate between the two tunes above. Aird’s is an ornate instrumental Scottish 
copy. Another form very like Aird’s is printed in Mona Melodies, 1820, to the 
jocular dialogue-song “‘ My henn Ghooinney mie” (“ My good old man”’) to which it 
appears to have been sung in the Island. It seems likely that the Manx song “ Myr 
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hooyl mee ’’ was on the same theme as the Scottish and English song, first printed, 
Mr. Kidson states, in Johnson’ s Scots Musical Museum, Vol. iv, 1792, as ‘‘ As I went 
out ae May morning.” See note in Journal, Vol. iii, p. 113.—A. G. G. 


33-—-MYR WALK MISH MAGH MOGHREY. 


(As I sTROLLED oUT ONE MORNING.) 


= = == = 


It is impossible to say, from this first line {what the subject of the song may be, 
but the tune would fit the “ Abroad as I was walking ”’ form of the song discussed 
under “ All the forepart of the night’ and ‘“‘ Down by the river (or greenwood) 
side ’”’ in this collection, and also the Appalachian form ‘‘ Good morning, my pretty 
little miss ’’—to which tune it has some likeness—especially in the last phrase. 

—A.G.G 

Note the drop of an octave, unusual in English traditional tunes, but much more 
often found in Scottish Gaelic. In English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 
which contains a considerable number of Gaelic tunes, there are instances of this 
characteristic, e.g. No. 46, variant D.—L. E. B. 


34-—_SHANNON REA [Shannon Side.} 


(SMOOTH SHANNON.) 


FIRST VERSION, 


SuNG BY JOHN JouGHIN, THE GAREY, LEZAYRE. 
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SECOND VERSION, 


SunGc BY CHARLES FARAGHER, THE Four Roaps., 


THIRD VERSION. 
(THe SHERMONT SIDE.]} 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. 


[GAPPED MODE (No 6th.)] SunG By Mrs. Upwey, Dorset. 
f 
—— 
e/ 


1.‘ Where are you going, my pret - ty maid,Where are you going this 


soon ?’’ With her cheeks like bloom-ing ro - ses, the pret- ty maid re- 


to milk my fa - ther’s cows,down the Sher - mont 


See “ Shannon Side” (tune only) or “ James Irwin,” in Joyce’s Old Irish Folk- 
Music, p. 279, and other collections. ‘Rea’’ means ‘‘ smooth, even, clear, level, 
plain.” Dr. Clague noted a third version which seems to be wrongly barred for 
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the accent, both in his MS. and as transcribed in Manx National Songs, where this 
third version appears among the carval [carol] tunes as No. 2, p. 84, and strongly 
resembles ‘‘ Young Henry the Poacher’’ (“Van Diemen’s Land’’), see Journal, 
Vol. ii, p. 166. In Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs, Vol. ii, p. 146, is a Dorian 
form of ‘‘ The Shannon Side,” sung by a native of Buchan. I have not seen a 
full copy of the ballad. Mr. Hammond noted three verses. In the last, on the fair 
maid asking the man’s name he replies : 


My name is Captain Thunderbolt, that name I’ve never denied, 
I have five-hundred seamen bold, ploughing the ocean wide. 


—A. G. G. 
35:-TRA VA MISH ROISH NISH GUILLEY BEG. 


(WHEN | BEFORE NOW WAS A LITTLE Boy.) 


FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG BY QuayLE, GorDON, PATRICK. 


[420LIAN,] 


7 
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SECOND VERSION. 


[#OLIAN-DORIAN] SunG By —— Cary, SuLsy. 


THIRD VERSION. 


SUNG BY —— QUAYLE, BALLACOREY, ANDREAS, 


A 


e/ 
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FOURTH VERSION. 


MODE.) By Tow KERMODE. 


j 
52 


This beautiful tune was placed among the carval-tunes in the Clague collection, 
but its title was secular, and Moore, who gives: the title only, in his Manx Ballads, 
classes it as an erotic song. See another fine form of the tune to ‘‘ Dooinney seyr 
v’'ayns Exeter” (“ A Gentleman of Exeter’’) in the Manx Ballads, and cf. “‘ Ye 
Mourners [Mariners] All,” Journal, Vol. iii, p. 116, and the carol-tunes in Vol. iv, 
pp. 21-26; also the traditional stage-air to ‘Come live with me” (‘‘ To shallow 
rivers’) in Dr. Naylor’s Shakespeare and Music, 1896, and the carol-tune “ Let all 
that are to mirth inclined ”’ (“ All ye that are, etc.’’) in Davies Gilbert’s Christmas 
Carols, 1822 and 1823. (The last-named version is wrongly barred). Most versions 
have more or less likeness to a type of tune associated with “‘ The Alehouse in the 
Town ”’ (“ Died of love’ or ‘“‘ My true love once he courted me,” etc.), and some 
seem like a longer form of the popular old English air ‘‘ Walsingham.’’—A. G. G. 


36.—BEN AEG WAAGH AYNS MWYLLIN SAYLE. 


(A Farr YounG WoMAN IN SAYLE’s MILL.) 


SunG By ‘ Buinp Carn,’ DovuGtas. 


= 


In Miss Sophia Morrison’s Manx Fairy Tales is a story of young Sayle and a 
beautiful woman (“ The Mermaid of Gob ny Ooyl”’) to whom he gave apples, which 
she called “ land-eggs,” but whether this tune belongs to a ballad on the subject I 
do not know. Played quickly, it suggests a pipe and tabor dance-tune of the ‘‘ Maid 
of the Mill” type.—A. G. G. 
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37---VA BEN VEG BWAAGH V’EE CHEET VEIH KILKENNY. 


(THERE WAS A Pretty LITTLE WoMAN COMING FROM KILKENNY.) 


SuNG By Mrs, Lawson, BALLACHURREY, JurBy. 


No words are given to this air.—A. G. G. 


CAN 


This is a close variant of the Irish tune “ Oh shrive me, father,’’ No. 632 in the 
complete Petrie Collection. No. 1150 in the same collection is a very ornate form 
of the same air, to the title “‘ Mér, ni beag, né6 Eadhmonn an Chnoic.” The Manx 
version lacks the second half of the air, however.—L. E. B. 


38.-WHILE SOME FAIR MAIDS ARE GOING TO THE MARKET, 


BY GEORGE Moore, 


— 


No Manx title is given. The first part of the tune has an odd likeness to the old- 
fashioned hymn-tune “ Calvary, ” by Samuel Stanley, printed c. 1796, sung to the 
hymn “‘ Come to Calv’ry’s sacred mountain,” and to be found in various collections 
of hymn-tunes.—A. G. G. 


Cf. this tune with that of “ The Holmfirth Anthem ” or “ Pratty Flowers ”’ which 
I have compared with a “‘ Minnelied ” of 1640 (‘‘ Du mein einzig Licht ”) in Journal, 
Vol. vi, p. 9,,where further references to the air are given.—L. E. B. 
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SEA SONGS. 


39-—HUG SHIN SEOSE Y SHIAULL MEAN. 


(We Horstep THE 
(or, IN E1GHTEEN TWENTY-THREE AND MARCH TWENTY-THIRD.] 


DORIAN. 


This fine sailor-tune belongs apparently to a song in the metre of “ The Greenland 
Fishery.” Its second title (given in another MS. copy of the tune) seems to be 
imitated from that song, which generally opens : 


In seventeen hundred and ninety-threc, 
On March the twentieth day— 


Cf. two variants of the tune also noted by Dr. Clague: (1) “ Cha nel eh liorish 
Duke ny Chiarn ” (‘‘ It is not by duke or lord ’’) printed amongst the carval-tunes 
in Manx National Music as No. 26, though not apparently noted as a carval-tune by 
Dr. Clague, and (2) “Arrane y Clean” (Cradle Song), No. 59 in this present 
collection.—A. G. G. 


40.—INSH DOU CRE T’AD SURRANSE EC Y CHEAYN. 


(TELL ME WHAT THEY SUFFER AT SEA.) 


Sunc By Tom Kermopg, FisHeRMAN, BRADDA. 


: 

J 
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The tune is a major variant of “ Adieu, lovely Mary ” (‘‘ Farewell, lovely Nancy ”’) 
in Joyce’s Ancient Irish Music. The title suggests a ballad of sailor life—possibly 
a Manx version of ‘“ Adieu, lovely Mary,” since Mary, wishing to accompany her 
sailor, is told that she could not endure the rigours of sea-life, as described.—A. G. G. 


Cf. the tune with the air of “‘ George Keary,” sea-song noted in Sussex, Journal, 
Vol. vi, p. 34, and the Sussex tune to the “ Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,” Vol. i, 
p. 202.—L. E. B. 


41.—OUR SHIP DID SAIL. 


See Baring-Gould’s Songs of the West, 1905, No. 111, for another (or possibly the 
same) sea-song “ The Marigold ” sung to this tune. Baring-Gould’s version, being 
in $-time, is nearer the ‘‘ Come, all ye worthy Christians’ form of the tune. This 
triple-time variant is interesting.—A. G. G. 


This is a variant of the triple-time “‘ Lazarus” or ‘“‘ Maria Martin” type of tune. 
For at least seven variants see Mr. Freeman’s Irish collection, Journal, Vol. vi. For 
references see Vol. vi, p. 223.—L. E. B. 


42.—TO THE EAST INDIES WE WERE BOUND. 


SunGc By Tom 


To the East In - we were wre bound, lant ship........ to steer, 


-@- 
And all the time that we sailed on I thoughton Pol - ly dear.) 
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Two verses, to a different tune, in $-time, are given in Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music, 
p. 58. From the second verse one learns that the press-gang had parted the lovers. 
The Manx tune is interesting as an apparent attempt to fit a “ Barbary Allen ” tune 
to a different metre. The slurred notes on “ ship” and “ steer’’ were marked so 
in the MS. tune, and I have fitted the syllables accordingly. Dr. Clague noted a 
variant—apparently from the same singer—in triple time of three crochets in a 
bar, the first note of the tune coming on the first beat.—A. G. G. 


SONGS OF POPULAR HEROES. 


43-—YN EEANLEYDER AS Y LHONDOO (The Black Bird). 


FowWLEeR AND THE BLACKBIRD); [O, WHAT IF THE FOWLER.) 


[GAPPED MODE (No 3rd. == Sunc spy Mrs. Tom KENNAUGH, BALLAKAIGHIN. 


* I have inserted the repeat mark of the first section, as 1t is apparently omitted 
accidentally.—A. G. G 


The Manx title is probably simply translated from the English one. This tune, 
as Miss Broadwood points out, is a blend of ‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest ” and the 
“Irish Stranger’ (or “ Poor Irish Stranger’’). The general structure also recalls 
Wae’s me for Prince Charlie”’ Johnnie Faa’’). The tune above almost cer- 
tainly belongs to the old Jacobite song on the ‘‘ Old Pretender ’’—thinly disguised— 
which first appeared in Allan Ramsay's Tea Table Miscellany, 1724. (Dr. Joyce and 
other Irish writers are mistaken in supposing that it referred—at any rate, originally— 
to his son, Charles Edward.) According to Chambers, ‘ The Black Bird ’’ was one 
of the nicknames of the Chevalier de St. George, from his dark complexion and black 
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hair. ‘In a ring,” says Chambers, “ now [1862] in the possession of a Jacobite 
family in Forfarshire, there is a small parcel of his raven locks, with this flattering 
proverbial inscription: ‘‘ The black man’s the brauest.’’ The Manx title seems to 
refer to a verse in the Scottish copies : 


But what if the fowler my black bird has taken, 
Then sighing and sobbing will be all my tune ; 
But if he is safe, I’ll not be forsaken, 

And hope yet to see him in May or in June. 

For him, through the fire, 

The mud and the mire, 

I’ll go, for I love him to such a degree, 

Who is constant and kind, 

And noble of mind, 

Deserving all blessings wherever he be. 


The song generally begins : 


Upon a fair morning for soft recreation 
I heard a fair lady was making her moan— 


See Chambers’ Songs of Scotland prior to Burns, Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs, 
and Dr. Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music for other tunes, under the title of “ The Black- 
bird.” The texts I have seen are very much the same, but Dr. Joyce has not the 
“ fowler’ verse. Christie has a major variant of the tune, as sung to “ When will 
you wed me wi’ a ring ? ’’—which begins : 


“ Down by the side of a clear crystal fountain 
I chancéd to meet there a bonny young lad.” 


See Traditional Ballad Airs, Vol. i, p. 256.—A. G. G. 


44.—THE GREEN LINNET. 


(CURIOSITY BORE A YOUNG NATIVE OF ERIN.]} 


Curi - o - si - ty a young na - tive of... Erin To 
Where an Em - press he saw.... and the  robe,... she was wearing All 


th banks of the Rhi 

1cw c gay n 0 1e une, : 

© - ver with dia-mondsdid shine. } No god-dess in splen - dour was 
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e - qual this foie... . maid so mild and se - 
+ 
== 
e 
- rene. Insoft mur - murs she cried, “O my Lin - net so green, Sweet 
Bo - ney, will ne’er see you more” ?) 


I have borrowed the first verse from Dr. Joyce’s Old Irish Folk-Music, p. 176, 
and as the Manx variant is very close to the Irish tune, though without its “ flat 
seventh,” have ventured to restore (and write out) a D.C. accidentally (I think) 
omitted from Dr. Clague’s copy at *, to finish the tune in the same way, and complete 
the eight-line verse. The Manx title was written ‘‘ Curiosity born a native of Erin!” 

This song of Napoleon under the disguise of a green linnet—the name perhaps 
suggested by the earlier Jacobite song of ‘ The Black Bird’”’ (“ Oh, what if the 
fowler my blackbird hath taken ”’ in this collection)—has a text of five verses in 
Joyce, to a slightly more elaborate form of the Manx air. In an old coloured print 
of Napoleon at St. Helena the exile is seen wearing a green coat, which may have 
been a relic of a Bonaparte uniform or colour ; but the Emperor looks more like a 
very rotund robin than a greenfinch. 

Dr. Joyce calls the tune a version of ‘‘ The Song of Sorrow’ (Thomas Moore's 
“Weep on, weep on’”’). Cf. also three variants collected by Miss Broadwood—two 
forms in triple time—‘‘ The lovely sweet banks of the Bride,” from County Water- 
ford, and “ The Poor Irish Stranger,”’ noted in Sussex, Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 6-10, 
where further notes and references will be found.—A. G. G. 


H. Such’s broadside, with seven verses, is entitled ‘‘ Maria Louisa’s Lamentation 
for the Green Linnet.’’—L. E. B. 
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45:—-THUROT AS ELLIOT. 


(THUROT AND ELLtoT.) 


FIRST TUNE. 
DORIAN SunG By Mrs. Lawson, 


[l. Ec bal-ley veg ny Fran - gee, i dor-rid ny bleean-ey, ee veg dy hiyn - 


- chag - gee, Ren ged-dyn fo hi- aull; As choud as veagh Thu - rot Kion 


= 
sa reil-tagh e ghein-ey, Cha bail - loo ve or - roo,Dy jin-naghad co- ayl.] 


* Though the tune was marked thus, it seems possible that a key- -signature of one sharp 
has been omitted.—A. G. G 


SECOND TUNE. 


sy W. Cor.ett. 


(At a little French township, in the dark time of the year, 
A small fleet of war-vessels did get ready to sail ; 

And as long as Thurot was chief ruler of aa {his} men 

It would not be thought by them that they could be losers.) 


This first verse with translation is taken from Moore's Manx Ballads, where a text 
of twelve verses is printed to a tune which is a close variant of the first tune above, 
and has the F% which is apparently wanting in the latter. Miss Broadwood thinks 
that the above tune may be wrong as it stands, but I have not ventured to correct 
it, as the transcriber has marked it ‘“‘ Dorian Mode.”’ There is a variant—also from 

+t Moore’s faulty ae oddly to the tune as . is reproduced above. From 


Archdeacon Kewley we have the correct forms: ‘‘balley beg’’; ‘‘hi-yn”’ and “ ve-agh”’ (dis- 
syllables) ; ‘‘hiaull’’ and ‘‘coayl’’ (monosyllables). 
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Dr. Clague’s collection—in Manx National Music. This has the Fy. The second 
tune above seems short of a bar in the last line of the words. 

“ Thurot as Elliot’ is an account of the naval engagement, off Bishop’s Court, 
between the English commanded by Elliot and the French by Thurot, on the twenty- 
eighth of February, 1760, in which Thurot was defeated and killed. A full account 
of the engagement will be found in an article by C. Roeder in Manx Notes and 
Queries, 1904. In his earlier years Frangois Thurot was by profession a smuggler, 
running goods between the Isle of Man and Ireland; after war was declared, the 
King of France gave him command of the privateer Marshal de Belleisle, which 
figures in the engagement.—A. G. G. 


If given the key-signature for the scale of G or D major this first tune becomes a 
“ Painful Plough ”’ variant.—L. E. B. 


NARRATIVE BALLADS. 


46.—TAR SHIUISH, GHUILLYN AEGEY, TAYRN SHIU ER GERREY. 


(Come You, Younc Boys, Draw You NiGu.) 


SunGc BY Tom KERMODE, OF BRADDA 


= 
e 
e 
e 
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VARIANT, 


SunGc By Tom KERMODE, OF BRADDA 


No words are given by Dr. Clague, but the tune is of the same type as—if not a 
variant of—‘‘ My luve’s in Germanie, Send him hame, send him hame.” For notes 
on the numerous sailor and other ballads modelled on this old and peculiar metre, 
with its many repetitions, see Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 237-8, under ‘‘ Admiral Benbow ” 
(‘‘ O, come good people all, young and old’”’). An extra line seems to be accommo- 
dated in Tom Kermode’s first verse, the variant omitting the penultimate section 
of the tune.—A. G. G. 


Cf. “ Bushes and Briars,” Journal, Vol. ii, p. 143.—L. E. B. 


47-—_JEMMY AND NANCY. 


[BEAUTIFUL NANCY.] 


DORIAN. 


= 


[l. As beau - ti - ful Nan - cy was a-walk-ing one day She met a young 


—Ne 
sai -lor all on_ the high - way; He stept up be- side’ her and 


to her did say, “O.. where are you go - ing, tell me, pret-ty maid ?”] 
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For a text of eight verses, from which the first is here given, see John Ashton’s 
Real Sailor Songs, p. 56 (‘‘ Beautiful Nancy”’). Two tunes, without words, are 
printed in Moore’s Manx Ballads, one being a variant in the same mode of the Dorian 
air given above, and the other a curiously transformed version in ¢-time and the 
major mode. The ballad is a variant of the “ Dark-Eyed Sailor ’’ theme—ending 
in happy recognition of a “ lost swain,” Jemmy, disguised by a three years’ absence 
on the “‘ watery main.” See Journal, Vol. iii, p. 265, for three verses to a different 
tune.—A. G. G. 


48.—TA CHIARN. 
(A Lorp 1s...) 
(dn 3 bur pArases.) SUNG BY Tom KERMODE 
~ 


No words. This sounds to me like a carval-tune of the more melancholy sort. 
The metre, four tens, is a common one amongst these productions, and perhaps the 
title should be, as Archdeacon Kewley suggests, ‘‘ The Lord of... is.’’-—A. G. G. 


Cf. the carol-tune “ Oh, have you heard and seen our Saviour’s love,” Journal, 
Vol. ii, p. 136.—L. E. B. 


49-—VA SHIAULTEYR VOISH Y TWOIAE. 
(THERE WAS A SAILOR FROM THE NoRrTH.) 


SunG ty Tom KERMob:. 


CANAL 
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This sounds like a “‘ Geordie” tune. The first line of “‘ Geordie ’—‘ There was 
a battle in the north ’—may have been in the folk singer’s or writer’s mind. See 
Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs, Vol. i, p. 85.—A. G. G. 


50°.—GHUILLYN AEGEY, GOW KIARAIL JEH EADOLYS. 


(YounGc MEN, BEWARE oF JEALOUSY.) 
(? OxForD Ciry.] 


SUNG BY ANNIE CLAGUE, BALLACLAGUE, ARBORY, 1895, 


No words. But it seems likely that the song is a Manx version of “ Down the 


Groves’ (“Oxford City’’). See Journal, Vol. vii, Part 2, p. 41, where other 
references are given. Most versions of the English song end with the words, in 


slightly varying forms : 


In each other’s arms | died, 
So, young men, beware of jealousy. 


and the Manx tune, which is a very good variant of ‘“ William Taylor,” fits the 
English words exactly.—A. G. G. 


51.—BARBARA ALLEN. 


SuNG BY ELLEN Creer, CastTLETOWN. 


This pretty air is distinct from all other tunes of this name that I recall.—A. G. G. 
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52.—ILLIAM-Y-CAIN., 


(WiLLIAM Carn.) 
Sunc BY Mrs. Bripson, HousEwIre, 


Noted by Miss Mona Douglas. Gien RUSHEN, 12s. 
SS 
1. fl - liam -y - Cain, she va my ennym, Scol - man - nin - 


= 


+ teayr er cheaul y cheayn. [?] 


(William Cain, that was my name, 
A Manx lad brought up from the cradle ; 
My father sent me for a sailor, 

To sail the sea. [?]) 


This was a ballad of a boy who was cruelly treated at sea. Miss Douglas hoped 
to recover the rest of the ballad as it was known to the singer, but up to the present 
has not been able to do so, owing to the singer’s illness.—A. G. G. 


53-—’ TWAS MY FATHER AND MY MOTHER THAT FIRST 
DID ME TREPAN. 


for, Ir was My CRUEL PARENTS.] 


Sunc BY Mrs. Bripson, Housewirs, 
Noted by Miss Mona Douglas. GLEN RusHEN, 1923. 


~ 

{ 4— + 
They 


1. "Twas my fa-ther and my mo - ther that first did me tre - pan, 


af 
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. - agh truggit voish y clean........ My yish- ag ren eh mee aar - lagh) son sal - 
J 
@ 
a mar-ried me to an old man Forthe sake of mo-neyand land 
= 
a 


This was called “ Ellen Mammy’s Song, thirty to forty years ago ’—evidently 
the period at which the singer learnt the song. The text of six verses is on the old 
theme of the young wife married to an old husband, and regretting that she has not 
married a young one, even “ without a penny at all.” The old man tries to pro- 
pitiate her with gifts—a ‘“‘ beaver bonnet ” and a “ muslin gown ” : 


“‘ There’s not a lady in the land to thine will e’er compare, 
Likewise I’ll buy thee a lap-dog to follow thy jaunting car.” 


To which she retorts : 


“« The devil take thee and thy lap-dog, thy jaunting car likewise ! 
I'd rather marry a young man with black and swinky [or swinklin’| eyes ! 


* ” * * * * * 


6. Some of my neighbours give me advice to drown him in a well, 
And others give me advice to grind him in a mill ; 
But I will take my own advice and tie him to a stick, 
Let him be a witch or a fairy, that the devil run away with him quick.” 


Both tune and words would seem to be of Irish origin. The tune is a variant of the 
one known in England as ‘‘ The Manchester Angel '’—see Journal, Vol. vii, p. 52. 
An Aolian variant, spoilt by an obviously introduced sharp seventh, is printed in 
Alawon fy Ngwlad, p. 27, as ““ Y Dyn Ieaunc ”’ (“ The Young Man ’’)—a title perhaps 
derived from the text above.—A. G. G. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SONGS. 


The three next songs I am unable, even from their titles, to attempt to classify 
under any other heading.—A. G. G. 


54-—YN SPEIY ER MY GHEAYLIN. 
(THe Matrock ON MY SHOULDER.) 


FIRST VERSION. 


Sunc By THomas CLAGUE, OF BALLACLAGUE, ARBORY 


SECOND VERSION, 
V’AD TRAAUVE YN KEAYN. 


(THEY WERE PLOUGHING THE WAVE.) 
SuNG By CHARLES CLAGUE. 


The above two versions are variants of the tune most closely associated in England 
‘with the ballad ‘‘ Down by the river (or greenwood) side.’’ See this collection for 
further notes and references. Mr. Walter Ford noted it to “ The Lowlands of 
Holland,” see Journal, Vol. v, p. 170, but as his version of the latter began : 


Abroad as I was walking 
Down by the river side, 
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it seems likely that the tune was borrowed, with the opening lines. ‘ The Flight of 
the Earls’ in Stanford’s Songs of Old Ireland is a more sophisticated variant (spoilt 
by an extra syllable in lines 1, 3, 5, and 8) of the first version above. It is known 
in Ireland as “ The Boys of Wexford.” This begins : 


In comes the —— daughter, the captain of the Yeos, 
Saying ‘“‘ Brave United Men, we'll ne’er again be foes——”’ 


And has a refrain : 


We are the Boys of Wexford, who fought with heart and hand 
To burst in twain the galling chain and free our native land. 


See Padraic Colum’s Broadsheet Ballads, R. D. Joyce’s Ballads of Irish Chivalry, 
and a broadside issued by Nicholson, Belfast, for the rest.—A. G. G. 


55-—-IN LONDON STREETS I WENT ASTRAY. 


This tune appears to have a refrain, which suggests a ‘‘ Stormy winds do blow ” 
chorus to Miss Broadwood. It is more reminiscent to me of some song with a “ Fol 
lol lay ’’ refrain.—A. G. G. 


56.—A COUNTRY LAD OF LOW DEGREE. 
DORIAN. 


[REFRAIN?]} 

e 
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A variant of the “ White Cockade” (“ A Highland lad my love was born ”’)—a 
tune of which many Scotch and Irish forms are known, some versions of ‘ Shule 
agra ’’ showing connections with it. No Manx title is given, so the song of a ‘‘ Country 
Lad "’ was probably English or Scotch.—A. G. G. 


This tune may well have had for its text a version of the ballad “ A brisk young 
lad he courted me.”’ It seems to me to have the characteristics of a minor rather 
than a Dorian tune.—L. E. B. 


SONGS OF OCCUPATION. 


CRADLE SONGS. 


57-—HINKIN, WINKIN |‘THE STRAW CRADLE.}| 


Sunc By Tom KrRMopE, Brapna, 


==> 


Hin - kin, win - kin, clean sug-gane, Har-rish ny sleays-tyn, Jo - ney croym, 
(2nd time) gim - lad 


- rol! Dan-dy Da.-vy, Hur - Tif - ty reeast, Beye vi vie O, the 


. Dan - dy Da - vy, Sim - mie Tear, (bran - noo 


dope 


TRANSLATION. 


(Hinkin, winkin, cradle of straw, 

Over the shovels Joney croym [=bend], 
Hinkin, winkin, cradle of straw, 

Over the shovels a gimlet. 

Hurro, Dandy Davy, 

Hurro, Tiff of the waste [-land], 

Good lamb O, the Dandy Davy, 
Simmie Tear, Peter O, 

Childie dear, Nicky Kermad.) 
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The tune has an odd likeness to the thirteenth-century English round ‘‘ Sumer is 
icumen in.”’ Most of this little cradle-song is of course nonsense, but “ Hinkin, 
winkin ” is interesting in connection with a straw cradle, because to “ wink ” means 
to creak, in the Isle of Man, where people speak of their new shoes as “ winking,” 
and where they used to take a pride in this proof of newness when walking up the 
aisle in them on a Sunday—-so Archdeacon Kewley tells me. Creaking is just what 
might be expected of a straw cradle. ‘‘ Hinkin ” may be to the point also as possibly 
describing the joggling movement of a cradle rocked on an uneven floor. To ‘ henk’ 
is an old word found in Orkney and Shetland, meaning to limp or halt in walking. 
Trolls are said to “ henk ”’ in their dances, like the troll-wife, Cuttie, who could not 
get a partner : 

Sae I’ll henk awa’ mysel’, co’ Cuttie.” 


Cf. also “ Hinkum booby ’”—a Scottish dance of uncouth movements.—A. G. G. 


Dr. Clague’s tune ‘“ Hinkin, winkin,” in a slightly altered form, has been set to 
modern English words in praise of the Isle of Man, under the title “‘ Mannin Veen.” 
This is published as a part-song arranged by Dr. R. Vaughan Williams. As Mr. 
A. M. Freeman has pointed out, the tune belongs to the same type as several in 
Patrick McDonald’s Highland Vocal Airs (1781), e.g. Nos. 11, 21, etc. There are two 
old forms of the tune in Chappell’s Pop. Music. The first is ‘‘ By the border’s side 
as I did pass,” a “ Ballad of Scottish Courtship,” in the Ashmolean MSS. Chappell 
supposes that Ashmole, who held a captain’s commission under Charles I in the 
Civil War, noted it down from hearing it sung. The second is “‘ The Cavalilly man.” 
an air originally associated with a ballad about “ The North-Country Maid’s Reso- 
lution, etc.: To a pleasant new Northern tune.” Neither of these tunes in Pop. 
Music are as complete as the Manx version, and as Chappell deplored that he had 
not been able to find the longer version, which he supposed must have existed to 
suit the length of the Cavalilly stanzas, the Manx tune may have preserved the 
oldest form.—L. E. B. 
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58.—_THE ARBORY CRADLE SONG. 


[ARRANE Y CLEAN-LHIANNOO.] 


Noted from a sol-fa copy by A. G. Gilchrist, Sune By Mr. WILLIAM CuBpBon, 


= >= 
‘ © 
Glion  of........ + mish The Lhon - doo will 
REFRAIN. 


— 


a 


build er nest, my Sleep thee, my [graih-agh) ba - by, 


—+ 


Sleep thee, my get the & - die. 


This is a traditional cradle-song of the Parish of Arbory.—W. Cubbon. 
NOTES. 
Arrane y Clean-Lhiannoo = Song of the Cradle. 
Glion =Glen. 
Lhon-dhoo = Blackbird. 
Graihagh =loving. —W. CuBBON, 
Mr. Cubbon does not know how the sol-fa manuscript copy sent to me through 
Miss Mary Morrison was obtained, but thinks it was probably made by a “ musically 
clever ” maid who was in his household at the period when he used to sing the lullaby 
to his children, and who “ could record a tune in sol-fa very quickly and accurately.” 
In any case, he says that the tune as noted above is a correct version. Miss Mona 
Douglas has noted and sent me, from a Peel singer, almost the same version, and 
probably derived from the same source, but in triple time. There was a word missing 
in the refrain, which Mr. Cubbon thinks was “ graihagh.’’ He learnt the tune and 
verse attached to it from an elder sister.—A. G. G. 


59-—ARRANE Y CLEAN. 
(CRADLE SONG.) 


[DORIAN] SUNG BY JOHN CASTLETOWN, 


[No words. 
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60.—CRADLE SONG: USHAG VEG RUY. 


(LirtLte Rep Birp.) 


FIRST VERSION 


BY Mrs. COLLISTER, BALLADOOLE, 


Ush-ag ruy... my moan - ey} doo 


“ Ushag veg ruy ny moaneyt doo, 
tCre’d chaddil oo riyr s’yn oie ? ” 

‘* Nagh chaddil mish riyr er baare yn dress 

Tra va’n gheay sheidey gymmyrkey lesh.” 


Question as before.] 
agh chaddil mish riyr er baare y thooane,* 
Myr shimmey mac dooinney t’er chadley ayn roym.” 


Question as before.] 
agh chaddil mish riyr er baare y crouw, 
Lesh fliaghey tuittym er dagh cheu.” 


TRANSLATION, 


1. “‘ Little red bird of the black turf-ground [or marsh], 
Where did you sleep last night ? ” 
“‘ T slept last night on the top of the briar, 
When the wind was blowing, bearing with it.” 


slept last night on the ridge of the roof, 
As many a son of man has slept before me,” 
3- as betore.] 


slept last night on the top of the bush, 
With rain falling on each side.” 


From Manx Notes and Queries, 1g04. 


* A rib or lath on the roof of a house under the scraws—Cregeen’s Dictionary. 


+ Sic ; but properly ‘‘moanee”’ and “‘C’raad,” 
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LITTLE RED BIRD. 


(Usnac Ruy.) 


SECOND VERSION, 


From Moore’s Manx Ballads. Sunc BY Mr. H. Bripson, CRONKBOURNE. 
Quick. 


r 


$ “Usl veg ru ny moan - ee doo, my moan-ee doo, ny moan - ce doo, 
emt (= Lit - ‘tle wd bid of the black turf-ground, the black turf-ground, the black turf-ground, 


Ush-ag veg ruy ny moan- ee doo, C’raad chad-dil oo riyr ‘syn oie?” . 
Lit - “te se bird of the black turf-ground, Where did you sleep last night ? ’’) 


SECOND VERSION (translated). 


“ T slept last night on the top of the briar, [repeat as before] 
And oh, what a wretched sleep ! ”’ 
(ov ‘‘ And oh, my sleep was miserable ! ’’) 


“ Little red bird” [as before]. 


“ T slept last night on the top of the bush [repeat] 
And oh, what a wretched sleep |” 


“ Little red bird ” [as before]. 
“ T slept last night on the ridge of the roof” [repeat]. 
“ Little red bird ’’ [as before]. 


“IT slept last night between two leaves [repeat as before]. 
As a babe ’twixt two blankets quite at ease, 
And oh, what a peaceful sleep ! ” 


From Moore’s Manx Ballads. 


This pretty little love-song—for its original significance is easily apparent—is 
found in two forms in the Isle of Man. The first above given is fragmentary and 
rather obscure, owing apparently to the transposition of the two last verses and a 
mistake—in this context—of “‘ on” for “‘ under” the ridge of the roof. It is best 
explained by comparing it with the nursery version here given (in the English trans- 
lation) from Moore’s Manx Ballads, in which the allegory is intact, the little red bird 
finding shelter at last in the desired haven, ‘‘ where many a son of man has slept 
before him.’” The song recalls, both in the first tune and in subject, the old Scottish 
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song upon which Burns based his “ Craigieburn Wood,” discarding the old chorus 
“ Beyond thee, dearie,’’ etc., which belonged to the original. A fragment in David 
Herd’s MSS. (No. 45 in Dr. Hecht’s printed edition, 1904) remains to point, like the 
old chorus, to an early song of a sleepless wanderer, excluded from the loved one : 


O my bonnie, bonnie May, 

Wilt thou not rue upon me ? 

A sound, sound sleep I’ll never get 
Until I lie ayon’ thee. 


Whether this was the simple original of “ The Northern Turtle” (“ Lulling beyond 
thee’) in the Roxburghe Ballads may never be discovered with certainty, but the 
latter was sung to a ‘‘ New Northern Tune” (see Chappell’s Popular Music under 
“ Lulling beyond thee ’’) which has so much likeness to even the modern form of 
“ Craigieburn Wood ”’ as to suggest at least a common descent, and perhaps a re-cast 
in “‘ Lulling beyond thee” of less sophisticated verses. And it looks as though 
Dr. Clague’s ‘‘ Ushag veg ruy ”’ tune were also descended from the old Scottish tune, 
though noted in an incomplete form. (The second strain, in Mr. W. H. Gill’s Manx 
National Songs, was, as he admits, added by himself). 

I append an old printed form of the “ Craigieburn Wood ” tune, which should be 
compared with Chappell’s ‘‘ Lulling beyond thee.”’—A. G. G. 


CRAIGIEBURN WOOD. 


From THE Miniature Museum of Scotch Songs, ¢. 1818, 
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61.—CRADLE or SPINNING SONG: 
BEAGH Y VUMMY AYMS. 


(Ir I HAD my MOTHER.) 
By Tom KERMODE, 


The above Cradle or Spinning Song tune is perhaps the second part of a “ Sprig 
of Thyme ” tune.—L. E. B. 


SEWING SONG. 
62.—GIARREE DOOYS Y LHEINEY. 


(Cur Our FoR ME THE SHIRT.) 


Giar - ree dooys y lhein - ey, 


~ 


= 


(Cut out for me the shirt, 

As is it full clean worth, [?} 

And I shall pay thee back honestly 
When my woman shall come to spin.) 


As this is called a “ sewing-song "’ it is presumably a song of occupation. These 
are but scantily represented in Dr. Clague’s collection—at any rate under this 
description—but two versions of a wool-winding song, “ Linky Long,” sung (to 
variants of “ Lilliburlero ’’) to keep the count up to 32, have been printed in Mannin, 
together with a ‘‘ Grinding Song,”’ since quoted in Vol. vi, p. 19 of the Journal, 
which is a variant of ‘ The Mill, Mill O.” The second line above seems to mean 
“ without wasting any of the material.”—A. G. G. 
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(No words.] 
yr... vel ee ane... glen...  feeu, 
| 18%. j 2nd. j| 
oe As eeck-ym oo back dy on-ner-agh, Tra hig yn ven aym dy neeu; neeu. 
|| 


HUMOROUS SONGS. 


63.—_JUAN Y JAGGAD KEEAR. 
(JoHN WITH THE GREY JACKET.) 


SUNG BY CHARLES FARAGHER, 


eh voish y sheear, Shot eh Juan’ y jag - gad keear ; 


Hoyll ehe oaie ayns towll ychreear,As Juan y Quirk v’eh “crein - ef 
(tuill} [= craynagh? 


(He cocked the gun from the west, 
He shot John of the grey jacket ; 
He pierced his face in holes like a sieve, 
And John Quirk he was [trembling ?}) 


The last word, Archdeacon Kewley thinks, should be “crayney.” In the version 
in Moore’s Manx Ballads the word is not “ creiney ’’ but “ keayney ” =mourning. 
The Anglo-Manx Vocabulary (1924) quotes a Manx-English form of the rhyme : 


Cock a gun and sen’ it wes’, 
Riddle Juan’s jaggad, 

Make his breeches like a sieve, 
All in holes and ragged. 


Moore gives two alternative versions of the verse, and another tune, also of dance- 
character. The tune above given is on the same rather unusual rhythmic pattern 
as three tunes I have noted in Lancashire to the singing-game “ The Tinker-lairy 
Man ’’—alias “ The Little Hielan’ man,” “ The Hurdy-gurdy Man,” and in Lady 
Gomme’s Traditional Singing-Games ‘‘ Follow my Gable-oary Man ’’—where, from 
a comparison with other versions, ‘‘ Gable-oary " seems to be a corruption of ‘‘ Gaber- 
lunie ”’ (i.e. beggarman). All these very similar tunes seem to me to be relics of an 
old Gaelic dance-rhythm.—a. G. G. 


THE RANTIN’, TEARIN’ HIELAN’ MAN, 


Allegretto SUNG IN MANCHESTER, ¢, 1870, 


bop 
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THE TINKER-LAIRY MAN. 


Allegretto SUNG AT THE GIRLS’ ORPHANAGE, SOUTHPORT, c. 1900, 


The tune of “ Juan y Jaggad Keear ” is probably a form of the Gaelic air of which 
“*Gruagach Dhonn ” is a favourite variant.—L. E. B. 


64.—GOOYN DY LINSEE-WUNSEE. 


(A Gown oF LiInsEY-WOOLSEY.) 


SunGc BY Mrs. KENNAUGH. 


4 


Gooyn dy lin - see-wun- see, As bus-salvraewshal -loon,.... Quoifshenn li- een 


——_}- T ] 
e 


sked- dan, As rib-ban-ynspeein-eig-yn shuin...... 


(A gown of linsey-woolsey, 

And a fine handkerchief of shalloon,* 
A cap of old herring-net, 

And ribbons of rush-peelings.) 


This rhyme seems to be a burlesque of an old song in the same rhythm about 
“ Big Linen Caps” (“‘ Quoifyn Lieen Vooar "’) of which Moore gives two verses, but 
without the tune, in his Manx Ballads. It is a satire on the fashionable dress of the 
day—the young women wearing silk gowns, big flax caps, neck ruffles and short 
mantles, ‘‘ to induce the young men to follow them more.” Should enemies come 
from the west, each pretty girl would be taken for a grenadier, and the enemy would 
be frightened by the big linen caps.—A. G. G. 


* A light kind of woollen stuff, used for coat-linings, said to have derived its name from 
having been manufactured at Chélons-sur-Marne. 
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65.—KERREE WOOAR NY VREECHYN. 


(Bic Kitty oF THE BREECHEs.) 


SuNG BY GEORGE Moorg. 


° 


+ 


The title is apparently a nickname for a man or woman, but I know nothing of the 
song ; it may, however, be supposed to be “ humorous.” —A. G. G. 


DANCE TUNES. 


66.—FROG DANCE: BWOAILL, CHYNDAA YN BWOAILLEY. 


(StRIKE! RETURN THE BLow!) 


PLayED BY THOMAS KNEEN, Port St. Mary. 


This tune was barred in j-time, which was obviously wrong, it being a fragment 
of an old triple-time jig or hornpipe air, in a running measure of six quavers in the 
bar with the phrase-ending on the sixth quaver. The tune should repeat, or run on, 
from *. This old rhythm is very often wrongly noted in printed collections, par- 
ticularly when set to words. C/. ‘‘O, Mount and Go,” “ Jockey said to Jenny,” 
“Wee Willie Gray,” ‘‘ Aye waukin’ O”’ (“ Timmer Stairs’), ‘‘ Fairshon swore a 
feud,”’ etc., in Scottish collections. In Manx National Music this “ Frog Dance” 
has been turned into a polka. 

The Clague collection is not lacking in good and lively dance-tunes, but most of 
them seem to be of Irish or Scottish origin, and some are well-known in one or other 
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of these countries under other names. They include ‘“‘ Betsy Baker,” “ The Bonnie 
Bunch o’ Roses,” Neil Gow’s “ Fairy Dance,” and other specimens doubtfully of 
folk-origin. Some of the best from the Clague Collection are printed in Manx 
National Music.—A. G. G. 


67. MOGHREY LAA BOALDYN. 
(May-Day MornInaG.) 


Sunc sy Tom -KEexmops. 


This tune would be in }-time but for the apparently superfluous bar joining the 
end and beginning. Another ‘ Moghrey Laa Boaldyn” tune from the Clague 
Collection is in Manx National Music; it is in the Dorian mode and of morris- 
character.—A. G. G. 


68.—_CREG WILLEE* SYL. 


(WILLY SYLVEsTER’s Rock.) 
From E. CorTEeen. 


1st time, 


The same tune, differently barred and noted, is printed in Manx National Music, 
but is here given as it appears in the Clague MSS. Rhythmically, it is akin to 
Scottish airs of the ‘‘ Braes of Balquhidder ”’ type, and this rhythm seems to be in 
both cases a dance-measure.—A. G. G, 


* Sic, 
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69.--YN CHOLBAGH VRECK ER STHRAP. 


(Tue SpotteD HEIFER TETHERED.) 


PLAYED (?) BY THOMAS KINRADE, RAMSEY, 
[GAPPED MODE (No 6th).] AND JouN Carn, DouGtas. 
ee-bar phrases. 


—— — 


| Istand2nd.| Fine. || 


There are two other tunes of this name from the Clague Collection in W. H. Gill’s 
Manx National Music. Both appear to belong to a song or dance-song with a chorus 
(‘‘ Chorus ” being marked in one case). But the one here printed is quite distinct, 
and the melody is in 3-bar phrases instead of the usual 4-bar, as in the case of the 
two others. All are of lively character and in §-time, and appear to me to be dance 
tunes, under which heading I have therefore placed the above version.—A. G. G. 


70o.—PIYR DY LAUENYN BANEY. 


(A oF WHITE GLOVEs.) 


“O quoi eh shoh ta ec my ghorrys,Ta crank-al ayn cha daan - ey?” 


e/ 


“Nagh re mee-henet’ bram Juan “As piyr dy lauen- yn ten ey.” 


) 


N. B.—Thé key-signature of one $ has perhaps been accidentally omitted.—A. G. G, 
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(‘‘ Qh, who is this that is at my door, 
That is knocking there so boldly ? ” 
*‘ Is it not myself that is in?” said Abram Juan 
ss ** And a pair of white gloves.’’) 
This tune is a variant of the old dance-tune ‘‘ The Hempdresser ”’ to which Burns 
wrote his song “ The De’il’s awa’ wi’ th’ Excise-man.’’ On this account I have 
placed the tune and verse under dance-tunes. The verse may be nothing more than 


a dance-rhyme. At any rate it looks like one.—A. G. G. 


SONGS CONNECTED WITH CUSTOMS. 


71.—HOLLANTIDE SONG: HOP! TA’N OIE. 


FIRST TUNE. 


FROM THE CLAGUE COLLECTION, 
SunGc By Tom KERMODE, BRADDA. 


1. Noght Oie Hou- ney, Hop, ta’n Oie! 


HOP-TU-NAA. 


SECOND TUNE. 
From Moore’s Manx Sallads. 
Noted by Mrs, Ferrier. SUNG IN CASTLETOWN. 


4 
4 


Hop - tu- naa, This old Hol-lan-tide night...... Troll - la-iaa, The 


moon shines bright Ho 
Tr 


HOP-TU-NAA, 


THIRD TUNE, 


From Moore s A/anx Ballads. 
SunG BY Puitip CAIN, BALDWIN, 


- Shoh shenn oie Hou- ney, Hop-tu-naa, T'an eayst soil - shean, 7ro/- 
(This is Old Hollantide Night] (The moon shines bright) 
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HOP! TA’N OTE. 


(From Dr. CLaGur’s Manx Reminiscences). 


(TRANSLATION). 
1. Noght Oie Houney aan ove «. 1. Tonight is Hollantide Night [i.e. Eve] 
Hop ! t’'an oie!* ... ove Hop! the night * 
2. Mairagh Laa Houney ; ... 2. Tomorrow is Hollantide Day ; 
3. Kellagh as kiark, ‘i eee «+ 3. Cock and hen, 
4. Shibbyr y gounee. am eee «+» 4. Supper of the heifer. 
5. Cre’n gauin gow mayd ? ? eee ..» 5. What heifer shall we take ? 
6. Yn gauin beg breck. 6. ‘The little spotted heifer. 
7. Kerroo ayns y phot. nee .» 7.» Quarter in the pot. 
8. Vlayst mee yn vroit, ... see «8. I tasted the broth, 
9. Scold mee my scoarnagh, 9. I scalded my throat, 
10. Roie mee gys y chibbyr, eee . 10, Iran to the well, 
11. Diu mee my haie. oe eee we» Ir. I drank my fill. 
12. Eisht cheet ny yei oes eee +» 12. Then coming back 
13. Veeit mee poul kayt; ... vee «+ 13. I meta pole-cat ; 
14. Ren eh scryssey, des ene 14. He grinned, 
15. Ren mee roie, ene on 
16. Roie mee gys Nalbin. ... _ .» 16. Iran to Scotland. 
17. Cre naight ayns shen ? ... ove ..» 17. What news there ? 
18. Yn cheeaght va traaue, nee ... 18. The plough was ploughing, 
19. Ny cleain va cleiee, ees eon ... 19. The harrows were harrowing, 
20. Va ben aeg giarey caashey. one ... 20. A young woman was cutting cheese. 
21. Ynskynn va geyre, _... ose .» 21. The knife was sharp, 
22. Yiare ee e mair, ine ae ... 22. She cut her finger, 
23. Lhap ee ’sy clooid, eat eee «+ 23. She wrapped it in a cloth, 
24. Ghlass ee eh ’sy choir, ... ‘es «+ 24. She locked it in a chest, 
25. Ren eh sthock as stoyr. bus ..» 25. It made stock and store. 
26. Three kirree keeir oes eos ... 26. Three brown sheep 


Va ec Illiam yn Oe. 


My ta shiu cur veg dou, 
Cur eh dou nish, 


Son ta mish laccal goll thie 


Lesh soilshey yn eayst. 
Hop ! t’an oie! 


Had William the grandson. 


If you give me anything 
Give it me soon, 

For I want to go home 
With the light of the moon, 
Hop ! t’an oie! 


* This refrain follows each line. 


Two tunes, printed above, and another very similar version of the words, are 
given in Moore’s Manx Ballads. In these copies, the begging-verse at the end is 
spoken, as is probably the case in Dr. Clague’s version above. Moore’s verses, as 
seen, have a first and second refrain. The Rev. T. E. Brown (the Manx poet) quotes 
in a letter to Mr. C. Roeder (see Mannin, No. 9, p. 520) a version with English words : 


Hop-tchu-naa upon the gool ringers, 
Troll-lol-laa upon the gool fingers, 
Hop-tchu-naa, a goose and a cock, 
Troll-lol-laa, I scalt my thrott— 
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This, T. E. Brown supposed to have been imported from England, as he at that 
time (1895) knew no Manx original. 

Laa Houney or Hollantide Day (November Ist, O.S.) was the Celtic New Year’s 
Day, which connects this Manx custom with Scottish New Year observances. In 
his Manx Reminiscences Dr. Clague gives the refrain as ‘“‘ Hop! ta’n Nai.” But 
William Duke, an old Manx singer, told him “‘ many years ago ” that he thought that 
the refrain was properly ‘ Noght ta’n Oie ” (“ To-night is the Night ”’). 

A version given in Moore’s Manx Folk Lore has the refrains: ‘ Hog-annaa— 
Trolla-laa.”” The meaning of ‘““ Hogmanay ”’ has long been a point of speculation 
and dispute. The Scottish rhyme is : 

Hogmanay ! 


Trollollay ! 
Give us of your white bread, and none of your gray ! 


“ An amount of austere learning which it is painful to contemplate,” says Dr. 
Hill Burton, “ has been exhausted in a vain search after the parentage of these words.”’ 
In the fifth chapter of his book The Ancient League with France (the first part of The 
Scot Abroad, 1900) he connects ““ Hogmanay ”’ with eguimené, eguinené, or eguilané, 
a similar New Year custom of French children, of which he saw a representation in 
L’ Illustration, c. 1850. He quotes as the cry of the children : 


Eguimené, rollet follet, tivi liri ! 


and gives one of the begging verses : 


Le fils du roi s’en va chasser (bis) 
Dans la forét d’Hongrie ; 

Ah, donnez-nous la guillanée, 
Monseignieur, je vous prie | 


The oldest use in literature of the expression, Dr. Burton finds in Rabelais (Second 
Book, chap. 5) “ aller a l’aguillan-neuf ”’ (=“‘ 4 gui l’an neuf,” according to Court de 
Gebelin). Under “ Haguignétes,’’ Menage’s Dictionary may be consulted for further 
forms and suggested etymologies, among them “ Hoquinano=4oc in anno” (‘in 
this year ’’) meaning (according to Menage’s correspondent) “ give me something 
for the last time this year.” Dr. Burton also quotes Charpentier in regard to the 
earliest authentic records of the custom. Charpentier found that in Boissiére, in 
Poitou, in 1480, a vigil was held with lamps and lanterns, the bachelors collecting an 
aguillanneuf to defray the cost. He gives still earlier instances, says Dr. Burton, 
and the various readings: “ Aguilloneu, Aguillenneu, Guillenlieu, Haguirenleux,” 
and ‘‘ Haguimenlo.” 

Moore suggests a Scandinavian origin for the Scottish and Manx forms, connected 
with the propitiation of fairies and trolls. But while one cannot accept his con- 
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jectural etymologies, the Manx song-words suggest that the custom may be a relic 
of early animal sacrifice and feasting at the half-yearly juncture of the Celtic summer 
and winter seasons. The twelfth of November (i.e. Nov. rst, O.S.) is still the general 
day in Mann for the yearly hirings, rent-paying, etc. ; the largest fair of the year 
being held on this day. While November r1th is “‘ Oie houney ” (‘‘ Hollantide Eve ”’) 
the day itself, says Moore, is called ‘‘ Sawin,’ ‘‘ Souin,” or “ Yn Tauin,” corres- 
ponding with the Irish and Scottish ‘‘ Samhain,” though the season and the yearly 
fair are now called “ Hollantide ” in English.—A. G. G. 


Cf. the words given by Dr. Clague with the Gaelic rhymes in Maclagan’s Games 
of Argyleshire (Folk-Lore Society Publication, 1g00).—L. E. B. 


72.-HUNT THE WREN. 


FIRST VERSION. 


FROM THE CLAGUE COLLECTION. 
Sune By Miss ANNIE CRELLIN, ORRISDALE. 


SECOND VERSION, 
From Mona Melodies, 1820. 


For other versions and notes see Journal, Vol. v, pp. 75-79 and 290, 291; and the 
Welsh Folk-Song Journal, Vol. i, pp. 99-113, where an illuminating essay on the 
custom, by Llew Tegid, will be found. Mr. A. W. Moore, who states that the custom 
was still (1896) observed on St. Stephen’s Day in the Isle of Man, gives Manx words, 
with another tune, in his Manx Ballads. All the tunes I have seen are of lively 
character and in §-time. 
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In his Folk Lore of the Isle of Man, Moore quotes various descriptions and ingenious 
or ingenuous explanations of the practice, from Waldron’s account (c. 1726) onwards. 
There are many fables of the origin of this obscure custom. Dr. Clague, in his Manx 
Reminiscences gives some details I have not found elsewhere. He quotes the Manx 
legend that during the Irish Rebellion, when English soldiers and Manx Fencibles 
were in Ireland, the noise made by the wren on the end of a drum, by waking a sleeping 
sentry, saved them from being taken unawares, and was the reason of hunting the 
wren on St. Stephen’s Day. Because [such was the explanation] it was the belief 
that it would still bring good luck that made old men and boys chase it over hedges 
and ditches till it was caught. [But in Ireland? The answer here, too, is ready. 
The “ wild Irish’ persecuted the bird in revenge for the warning it had given !] 
It brought luck to him who caught it, for a whole year. Some of the feathers were 
given to others, and a feather was kept in the purse by some. The wren was care- 
fully kept, and brought on board at the herring-fishing for good luck. In the cere- 
monial carrying, as described by Dr. Clague, the bird was placed on a stick between 
two boys, on a fir-branch tied with ribbons, “ as a sign of success and in memory of 
the good luck it had brought in the past.”” A third boy (and this seems interesting) 
was covered with a net. His face was blacked,* and a bunch of leeks tied together 
served him as a tail. He carried a long pole for a stick and kept time with the tune 
(cf. Journal, Vol. v, p. 78, where heavy stamping to the tune with a stick is described). 

Acquitting ‘‘ Christian missionaries ’’ of instigating the persecution of the revered 
bird, there seems little doubt that the ceremonial sacrifice of the wren—not incon- 
sistent with belief in its sacred character—is a survival of early animal-worship. 
The wren, according to a Highland belief, has a drop of God’s blood. Dr. George 
Henderson, describing the Manx custom in his Survivals in Belief among the Celts, 
says that “the divinity of the wren as a protecting spirit is here indicated; the 
slaughter is a rite of sacrifice to attain communion with the divine, here held to be 
a malefic power.”” In the Isle of Man the sacrifice of the wren and partition of the 
feathers was in early times, there is little doubt, believed to ensure fertility of the 
crops, etc., for the ensuing year. “If caught before sunrise” (says Dr. Clague) 
“a good herring season was assured.’’ I do not know whether it has ever been 
suggested that the small size of the wren, contrasted with its “ large family ” (i.e. 
fertility) may possibly have been one of the original ideas associated with its kingship. 
“‘ Although he is little, his family’s great ’—says the Irish wren-rhyme. There is 
a legend, known in Mann, that once the birds all met together to boast of their 
various achievements. When the wren’s turn came he said : 


* “ At Entraigues, in Vaucluse, men and boys hunted the wren on Christmas Eve, and when 
they caught a bird alive they gave it to the priest, who set it free in church. At Mirabeau the 
hunted bird was blessed by the priest, and the curious detail is preserved that if the first bird was 
secured by a woman this gave the sex the right to jeer at and insult the men, and to blacken their 
faces with mud and soot if they caught them.’”’ (Lina Eckenstein’s Comparative Studies in Nursery 
Rhymes, p. 186).—L. E. B. 
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Myr s’beg mee hene, myr keyl my chass, 
Un eean jeig verym lesh ass. 

(Though I am light and my leg is small, 
Eleven chicks I bring out, for all.) 


And according to a Gloucestershire rhyme interpreting the wood-pigeon’s song, the 
pigeon says that i¢ can only “ maintain two,”’ 


But a little wren 
Can maintain ten, 
And bring them all up like gentlemen, 


It was formerly customary in Mann, says Waldron, to bury the naked [plucked] 
body of the wren in the evening with great solemnity in a secluded corner of the 
churchyard, and conclude the affair with sports. Waldron states that Manx “ dirges,”’ 
called her “ knell,”’ were sung over her at her burial. (Can there be any connection 
between this “ knell ’’ and “‘ Who killed Cock Robin ?”’ ?) 

It may be noted that in the Isle of Man there was a similar plucking of ‘‘ Katharine’s 
Hen” on the Feast of St. Katharine, December 6th—a fair-day—the bird’s head 
and feet afterwards being buried. The hen was killed, and men and boys walked 
two and two with it, as in a funeral procession, singing to a version of the tune known 
in Scotland as ‘‘ The Deuks dang owre my Daddy” and in England. as “‘ The Buff 
Coat”: 


Kiark Katriney marroo ! 
Gow uss y chione, as goym’s ny cass 
As ver mayd ee fo halloo. [or fo ’n thalloo. ] 
(Katharine’s hen is dead ! 
, You take the head, and I shall take the feet, 
And we shall put her under the ground.) 


The party then adjourned to the public-house for “ plenty of ale.” Afterwards the 
hen was “ waked,” and early next morning was “ peeled” (i.e. plucked), which 
ceremony was followed by more ale. There are two unconvincing stories likewise 
told of the origin of this custom—in one of which the hen was part of a certain 
Katharine’s bequest, and in the other the plucking and burying of the feathers 
represented an ancient method of settling disputes by mutual consent. The two 
customs seem to be connected, but in what way is not clear.—A. G. G. 


In Folk-Lore for September, 1916 (Vol. xxvii, No. 3) there is a very valuable paper 
on Irish Wren-Hunting. Since my notes on animal-sacrifice appeared in Journal, 
Vol. v (pp. 78 and 280-296) I have met with the following passage: “A nurse of 
Touraine put a bird into the hands of the three-year-old boy “ of whom she had 
charge ’’ and encouraged him to pull out its wings and feathers. When the parents 
blamed her . . . she replied ‘ It is to make him proud.’ This answer, given in 1847, 
goes back directly to the educational maxims in vogue at the time of Vercingetorix.” 
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(p. 100 of A. Collins’ translation, published 1915, of Count Arthur de Gobineau’s 
Inequality of Human Races, published 1854). 

My theories put forward in previous Journals (concerning the traces of pagan 
ritual and dance in connection with songs of magical animals, etc.) have been 
strengthened since reading Miss M. A. Murray’s important anthropological study, 
The Witch Cult of Western Europe (1921). We learn from this that the “ Devil” 
of the “ Covens,” both in the British Isles and on the Continent, disguised them- 
selves as animals—frequently as goats and rams—whilst the ordinary members of 
the “‘ Coven ”’ also assumed the names of beasts, great and small, together with their 
characteristics and, often, their appearance. Their secret “assemblies” or 
“ sabbaths ’’ were the scene of wild orgies, and accompanied by dances, songs and 
incantations (including charms for the fertility or sterility of crops, flocks or indi- 
vidyals) of a purely heathenish and horrible kind. It is possible that certain of our 
traditional songs, such as the “ Derby Ram”’ in its most primitive form, and these 
“ dismembered animal ’’ chants, may be connected with the Witch Cult that Miss 
Murray proves to have been rampant, so late as the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, in just those parts of Europe where the strange songs and customs under 
discussion still survive.—L. E. B. 


73-—-CHRISTMAS MUMMERS’ SONG-DANCE: 
Re, Ben Yan Tammy ! 
(Run, Joun Tammy's WIFE !) 


Noted by Mrs, Clague 


Re, ben Yan Tam-my, Re, ben Yan hi- rat Re a spit-tag beg a, 
Hur-ra the wad-die, Dim adoo-dle dod-dle! Re a _  spit-tag Leg a, 


[or Ree a spit a veg 4, 


*’ Ghan-na teg-an bi - ra. Dim a dod-dle, dim a dod - die. 
Shan-na reg - an bi - ra. 
Shu na reg as bir - ra.) 


At Christmas, says Dr. Clague in his Manx Reminiscences, young boys used to go 
about with blackened faces and wearing women’s white caps and aprons, dancing 
and singing the above. The custom “ still lingers ’’ (1896) in Castletown, according 
to Mr. A. W. Moore. “ Mrs. Ferrier says that the boys came round singing it, at 
Christmas, arrayed in sacks, and that they danced a sort of jig to the chorus, which 
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they sang very rapidly.’’ Mr. Moore prints a tune for this “ Mummer’s Song,” as 

he calls it, and four versions of the words, which he thinks represent a fragment only 

of the original song. The verses are all nonsensical, and it appears to me that the 

tune was originally one of the old triple-time jigs or hornpipes in a running measure 

of six quavers (three crotchets) in the bar, fitted with words for use as vocal dance- 

music. Such nonsense verses are called in Scotland “ puirt-a-beul,” i.e. “ mouth- 

music.”’ The reel of “ Gillie Callum ” has a similar nonsense-jingle attached to it, 

and several examples will be found in Miss Tolmie’s Skye collection in the Journal. 
At the same time, the version above given looks to me like a corruption of Norse 

rather than Gaelic words, reminding one of Norse jingles preserved in Shetland. It 

seems possible that the boys were really performing the last relic of some custom- 

dance or sport of married women, for the most translatable version runs : 

Roie, ben Juan Timmie, 

Roie, ben jeh’n eirey, 

Roie, mraane phoosee, aeg as shenn, 

Ny reddyn boiragh 

Harrow the waddle 

Dim a dim a doddle, etc. 

(Run, John Timmie’s wife, 

Run, the heir’s wife, 

Run, married women, young and old ! 

The noisy things. 

Harrow the waddle, etc.) 


The third and fourth lines of another version run : 


Ree, yn spudda veg as shedyn, 
Redyn builyn boiragh. 


and the fourth version has “‘ Drim ” instead of “ dim ”’ 


in the refrain.—A. G. G. 


74.-—DAUNSE LAA BOALDYN: “HI, SON HUGGEY.” 


(May Day Dance.) 


FIRST VERSION, 


Sunc BY Tom KERMOD?. 


i 


Hi! son fin “Bey, Hi! son hug-gey as hug-gey, Hil son 
(Literally :Hil for m him, etc.) 


hug-gey as hug-gey, eh my fainey sou-rey  lhien.... 
(Gave}" my ring sum-mer with us.) 
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TA HUGHEFE ER ROUYL DY GHAUNSEY. 


(HUGHIF Is MAD FoR DANCING.) 


SECOND VERSION, 


DORIAN. 


son Hugh-ee as Hugh-ee, Ho! son tah ee as aks cee 


Hug h-ee er- rouyl dy Ghaun -sey.] 
(Hugh - ie is mad for danc - ing.) 


This May-Day dance (which would perhaps be better noted in $time) sounds to 
me very archaic. The words are obscure and probably corrupt. Archdeacon Kewley 
has translated the words, literally, as they stand, but confesses that he has no idea 
what they mean. In the second version, an attempt—and a disastrous one—seems 
to have been made to turn the obscure words into some sort of sense.—A. G. G. 


75-—-POOR TOM. 
[DRINKING SONG. 1.] 


SunG BY JoHNn CuBBON. 


And is poor Tom dead? Yes, that he _ We'll drink 


health to poor Tom’s sake, For he right hon - est man, 


Ho, ding ding a dong [They drink] 


all 
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Well hens, Tom! Cuck-oo, did -dle do, well done, Tom! 
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Hi, dong ding a dong [They drink) 


A note by Dr. Clague states that this song used to be sung at the public-house at 
Colby Bridge. It appears to have been imported from England. See Journal, 
Vol. i, pp. 68 and 275, Poor Tom.” —A. G. G. 


76.—THE MAN IS NOT DRUNK. 
[DRINKING SONG, 2.] 

SUNG BY JAMEs CONNOR. 

The man is not drunk, nor _ halfdrunk, half drunk, quar-ter drunk, quar-ter drunk, 


aad For he can dance Pe-ter O, Pe-ter O, | oe 


This also used to be sung at the tavern at Colby Bridge by the customers, while 
standing on one foot and moving the other to the right and left side, without 
putting it to the ground. Is “ Peter O”’ possibly “ Petronella ’’ ?—an old country 
dance which opens with steps performed in a stationary position. In Scotland this 
dance was known as “ Patternelly.”” ‘‘ Peter O”’ occurs in the “ Hinkin, winkin ” 
lullaby in this collection.—A. G. G. 
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GOOD-NIGHT AND PARTING SONGS 


IN RELATION TO THE NIGHT VISIT AND THE “ AUBADE” OR 
DAWN SONG; WITH MANX EXAMPLES. 


NOTE BY A. G. GILCHRIST. 


Though several forms of drinking song—generally connected with harvest-suppers 
and other jollifications—are to be found in rural England, a certain type of convivial 
parting or goodnight song, found in Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, seems to 
have no present analogue in England—which even now has to borrow “ Auld Lang 
Syne” for the breaking-up of festive gatherings at which neither the National 
Anthem nor “ For he’s a jolly good fellow "’ seems to meet the case. 

I. There are still traces among Scottish songs of parting choruses of the same 
primitive type as the Irish “ Nil shé ’na la” (“It is not day”’) in Mr. A. Martin 
Freeman's collection, Journal, Vol. vi, p. 257, both of a festive and a sentimental 
character. Of the former type, “ Blythe, blythe and merry was she ’’—the chorus 
of “ Andro and his cutty gun "—may be compared with “ Nil shé ’na la.” The 
song of “ Andro,” as altered by Allan Ramsay, is printed in his Tea-Table Miscellany, 
1724, but the chorus is almost certainly older. Captain Fraser of Knockie claimed 
this tune as a Highland air, and it is undoubtedly Gaelic in character. The refrain 
is primitive in type and consists, like that of “ Nil shé ’na la,” of a short phrase of 
two bars’ length given four times with little variation and based on two adjacent 
fifths. 


BLITHE, BLITHE AND MERRY WAS SHE. 


From CHAMBERS’ Songs of Scotland prior to Burns. 


[PENTATONIC (No. 3rd or 6th, 1. 


Fine. VERSE. 


| 

e 
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This old song, like the Irish one, was a favourite at bridal feasts, and also at ‘‘ house- 
heatings,’”’ and the verses here sung also are about an alewife. The song begins with 
the chorus. 
“ Chorus. Blythe, blythe, and merry was she, 

Blythe was she but and ben, 

And weel she lo’ed a Hawick gill 

And leugh* to see a tappit hen.t 

V. She took me in and set me down, 

And hecht to keep me lawin’ free ; 

But, cunning carline that she was, 

She gar’d me birl my bawbee. 

Cho. Blythe, blythe, etc.” 


Again, the structure of Burns’s refrain to ‘‘ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut ”’ suggests 
a reminiscence of some old tavern-chorus like “ Nil shé ’na la” : 


“We are na fou, 
We're no’ that fou, 
But just a drappie in oor e’e ; 
The cock may craw, 
The day may daw, 
But still we'll taste the barley bree.” 


Burns’s song was set to music by his friend Allan Masterton, whose tune has since 
been discarded for another which did not originally belong to the song. It is quite 
possible that Burns had some old chorus with its tune in his mind when he wrote the 
verses. 

Allusions by Gavin Douglas and William Dunbar show that there was in Scotland 
a popular air called ‘‘ Now the day dawes ”’ as early as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. According to a note by G. F. Graham (Wood’s Songs of Scotland, Vol. i, 
Appendix, p. 165) there is an early setting of a song on this theme in a MS. music- 
book of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century in the British Museum [the 
Fairfax MS ?} Add. MS. 5465: 
“ This day, day dawes, 


This gentill day dawes, 
And I must home gone.” 


This was probably not by first intention a convivial chorus. The Scottish poet 
Montgomery (1540-1607) wrote verses of an amorous character on this motif. From 
the fact that they would fit the old tune “ Hey tuttie, taitie ’’ (now known as “ The 
Land o’ the Leal” and ‘ Scots, wha ha’e”’) Stenhouse assumed that this was the 
ancient air ‘‘ Now the day daws,” but the connection has not been proved. 


II. Besides ‘‘ The Day daws,” other songs associated with the late breaking-up 
of a convivial gathering are the old Scottish “ Goodnight and joy be wi’ you a’” 


* Laughed. t Quart stoup with a knob on the lid. 
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and the Manx “ Ta traa gholl thie ” (“‘ It is time to go home’). The short melodic 
phrases of the latter remind one of other refrains quoted above. “Goodnight and 
joy be wi’ you a’”’ seems always to have been played at the close of balls or convivial 
meetings in eighteenth-century Scotland. The extant copies of this tune have been 
marred in their simplicity by this instrumental performance, but a simpler form may 
be deduced from one of the earliest lute-versions. In Christie’s Traditional Ballad 
Airs the Buchan tune of ‘‘ The Last Guid Nicht” is of the same rhythmical pattern 
as “ Te traa gholl thie,’ which tune is a variant of “ Geordie.’’"t The two tunes are 
here printed together to show their similarity of structure : 


THE LAST GUID NIGHT. 


From Curistize’s Traditional Ballad Airs," Vol. 2, page 182. 
[GAPPED MODE (No 6th).] 


ere 


* The numerous grace-notes are here omitted.—A.G.G. 


ARRANE OIE VIE: TE TRAA GOLL THIE. 


(Goop-Nicrr Sonc: “Ir 1s TIME TO Go HomeE.”’) 


FROM THE CLAGUE COLLECTION, 
[GAPPED (No 6th.)] SunG BY E, CorTEEN. 
= 


[Te traa goll thie, Dy gholl dy hie, etc.) 


* aunt. — 
—| — 4 
oe 


* This was written F, which, by collation with E. Corteen’s variant torm, is seen to be a 
mistake.—A. G, G. 


+ For eight Scottish variants of this Manx air see ‘‘ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,” Journal, 
Vol. v, pp. 110-114.—L. E. B. 
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The earliest known printed verses to the Scottish ““ Goodnight ” tune run : 


“O, this is my departing time, 
For here nae langer maun I stay, 
There’s not a friend or foe o’ mine 
But wishes that I were away. 
What I ha’e done for lack o’ wit 
I never, never can reca’, 
I hope you're a’ my friends as yet— 
Goodnight and joy be wi’ you a’! 


These lines, Robert Chambers states, came to be known as “ Johnnie Armstrong’s 
Goodnight,” from a tradition connecting them with the execution of an Armstrong 
for complicity in the murder of Sir John Carmichael of Edrom, Warden of the Middle 
Marches, in 1600; but I have found no record of this occurrence. The ‘“ Good- 
night’ seems more likely to have attached itself to the more famous Johnnie 
Armstrong of Gilknockie who “ asked grace at a graceless face” in 1530. But in 
the Border ballad called ‘‘ Johnny Armstrong’s last Goodnight ’’—the old ballad 
with which the dairymaid ‘‘ sang ’’ Goldsmith “ into tears ’’—Johnnie’s farewell is 
of a more robust character. 

It would seem that just as in England “ Fortune, my foe’ came to be called the 
“ hanging-tune ” from the number of “ last farewell ’’ execution ballads sung to it, 
so the tune of the old Scottish parting-song was probably sung in Scotland to ballads 
of final departure in the old sense of “ till death us depart ’’ ; and it is possible that 
one should properly say that the tune of “‘ Geordie ”"—the Geordie who was hanged 
for stealing the king’s deer—is a variant of ‘‘ Ta traa gholl thie ”’ rather than vice-versa. 

The Manx “ Arrane Oie Vie ’’ (“‘ Goodnight Song ’’) was the last song sung at the 
end of the protracted bout of carol-singing in the churches on the “ Oie’ll Voirrey ”’ 
or Mary’s Eve (i.e. Christmas Eve), which generally ended for most of the company 
with a visit to the nearest tavern and the drinking of hot spiced ale, after which the 
revellers sang the ‘‘ Goodnight Song ’”’ and went home to bed. The verses given in 
A. W. Moore’s Manx Songs and Ballads run : 


*My guillyn vie, 
Te traa goll thie, 
Ta’n stoyll ta foym 
Greinnagh me roym, 
Te signal dooin dy ghleasagh, 
Te tayrn dys tra ny liabbagh. 


My guillyn vie, 

Te traa goll thie, 

Ta’n dooid cheet er y chiollagh ; 
(or Ta’n smarage gaase doo er 
Te geginagh shin dy goll dy lhie, 

Te bunnys traa dy graa oie vie.” 


* Correct Moore’s spelling to ghuillyn”’; ‘“‘traa ny”: gholl”’; ‘‘ghra.”—J. K. 
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. Another version began : 


“* Te traa goll thie, 
Dy gholl dy thie.” 
(‘ It is time to go home, to go to bed.’’) 


The two verses above are thus translated : 


“ My good boys, it’s time to go home ; 
The stool that’s under me urges me to be off— 
It signals us to move off— 
It draws to time of going to bed. 


My good boys, it’s time to go home ; 

The darkness comes upon the hearth, 

(or The cinder grows black on the hearth), 
It forces to go to bed ; 

It’s nearly time to say goodnight.” 


Both tunes printed above seem to me to belong to an early type of folk-tune. The 
rhythm of these short detached phrases has a foundation in nature in the regular 
rise and fall of the breath—the cesura corresponding with its expiration. It might 
be called “‘ breathing-measure.”” In the Manx song, the rhymes come upon these 
natural resting-notes. The Scottish tune shows near kinship with the old tune 
“ Tak’ your auld cloak aboot ye ’’—a song quoted in Othello—the tune being probably 
as early as—or earlier than—the time of Elizabeth. The ‘‘ Scottish Croon ” (Journal, 
Vol. v, p. 121) has the same “ breathing ”’ rhythm. 


III. Let us now retrace our steps to “The Day dawes.” The origin of this 
parting-song is undoubtedly rooted in early custom, of which traces still remain in 
primitive communities. The aube, or dawn-song of lovers separating, was common 
in medizval Europe, both among the folk and more courtly minstrels, and is dis- 
cussed in Mr. C. R. Baskervill’s scholarly brochure English Songs on the Night Visit 
(Publications of the Mod. Language Assoc. of America, Xxxvi, 4). The lyric often 
takes the form of a contest between the lovers as to whether the day is really at 
hand. A well-known British traditional form is “ The Grey Cock.” The “ hunt’s- 
up ’’—originally a hunting song—came also to mean any song intended to arouse 
in the morning, and therefore became treated in some instances as a warning to 
lovers. Shakespeare in this way makes romantic use of the lark’s song in Romeo 
and Juliet : 


that voice doth us affray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunt’s-up to the day.” 


The large body of such songs, dealing with nocturnal visits, either of the type of 
“O, open the door tome, O ”’ (the lover’s approach and reception) or ‘“ Now the day 
dawes, And I must home gon” (“ the lover's departure ’’) take their rise, in Mr. 
Baskervill’s opinion, from an ancient pagan custom of Western Europe, which 
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allowed a youth to visit a girl secretly and spend the night with her before marriage. 
In Switzerland, as Miss Broadwood has shown in a contribution to Mr. Baskervill’s 
study of the subject, the custom still survives as the ‘ Kiltgang ’—an authorised 
night visit of a suitor to his betrothed, before marriage. 

In Manx traditional song, as in Scottish ballads, there is distinct evidence of a 
former sanctioned custom of courtship by sitting up till daybreak with a girl after 
the rest of the household are in bed. Three songs relating to the practice are to be 
found in Mr. A. W. Moore’s collection of Manx Ballads, namely “ Irree Seose”’ 
(‘‘ Arise, my little boy true ’’), “ Arrane Sooree’’ (‘‘ Courting Song’’) and “ Jsbel 
Foalsey’” (‘‘ False Isabel’). The first is a song with chorus, so must have been 
sung by acompany. The song begins : 

Irree seose, irree seose, 

*My guilley beg dooie, 

*Son t’an polt nish er ve er y laare— 
(Rise up, rise up, 


My own little boy true, 
For the knock has now been on the floor.) 


The Manx words are given by Moore. In English, the last two verses run : 


Like a Manxman true, 
After goodnight to mistress and master 
Verse: In love’s courtship spending the time, 
And reaching home at the break of day. 
Chorus as before : After bedtime 


Cho. After bedtime, after bedtime, 
bis 


My own little boy true, 
Thou’lt get the knock, the knock on the floor, 
Verse; I must have a look at my love, 
For long hours sitting by her. 
Chorus as before : Though early 


Cho. Though early, though early, 
bis 


Note. It seems more likely that the first three lines of each verse were sung as 
solo, but repeated in chorus. There has perhaps been an error in transcription. 

The ‘‘ Arrane Sooree’’ is a Manx version of the widely-spread ‘‘ Open the Door ”’ 
or ‘‘ Cottage in the Wood ”’ (see Journal for numerous versions)—there are German 
and other examples—where the lover describes his pitiable condition in the con- 
ventional terms ; he is invariably wet, cold, and weary : 

Water pouring from my hair, and my teeth chattering, 


‘the skin off my knuckles with tapping the glass outside. 
* * * * * * * 


Saying ‘‘ My love, my comfort, now do thou let me in ! 
Could I have but one hour of thy company to-night ! ”’ 


* Correctly: ‘‘My ghuilley”’; ‘Son ta’n,’”’—J. K. 
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In “ False Isabel ” the suitor is made, with some humour, to declare : 


Just to think of courting, it makes me shiver— 
To be awake all night, and tired all the day ! 


He proceeds to describe how he quakes during his visit at the merest sound, fearing 
to be discovered by some busybody, and that ‘‘ when there shall have arrived a wee 
bit of day ”’ (i.e. dawn) for words he would be spent, having nothing left to say, and 
creeping to the door like a snail would sneak home, fearing lest any should meet 
him on the road. 


IV. Having thus glanced at the probable origin and earlier associations of the 
dawn-song, I may in concluding, trace the later history of the song-tune called “ The 
Hunt’s Up.” As already said, the “ hunt’s-up’’ came to be a name given to any 
tune intended to arouse in the morning, and so came into use in Cumberland, West- 
morland, and the Isle of Man in association with the midnight and small hours 
rounds of country waits at Christmas. So that on the one hand the hunt’s-up 
suggests the distant warning horn in “ Little Musgrave’s’’ ear sounding “ Away, 
Musgrave, away!” and on the other calls up a picture of country waits, with their 
early equivalent for ‘Christians, awake.’’ This old custom of “ hunsupping ”’ 
(i.e. “‘ hunt’s-up ’’-ing) is described by various writers such as Wordsworth in the 
dedication verses of the Duddon Sonnets ; Dr. Gibson, the Cumberland dialect poet, 
in his verses on “‘ Ben Wales” [Wells], the old fiddler and dancing-master ; and 
Canon Rawnsley in his Rambler's Notebook at the English Lakes, 1902. The custom 
lingered in the Lake-Country into the middle of last century, “‘ hunsoping ’’ being 
mentioned in an old fiddler’s diary, in 1852, where occurs the entry: “ Hunsoping 
at Christmas in L’dale [Lonsdale] £3 . 4s. . 74d.’’ From various accounts one learns 
that on Christmas eve a band of musicians, or a fiddler, “ fiddler’s-man,”’ and their 
following, visited every house in a district (‘It wad be deeth to leave oot a house ”’), 
playing the tune “ Hunsop through the Wood,” otherwise “ T’ Hunt’s Up,” once 
through for every separate member of the household, down to the infant in the 
cradle, naming each in turn and wishing him or her the compliments of the season.* 
Wordsworth, without naming the custom, tells of 

The greeting given, the music played, 
In honour of each household name, 


Duly pronounced with lusty call, 
And “ merry Christmas ” wished to all. 


The fiddler’s man—says Mr. Henry F. Wilson, a correspondent brought up in the 
Lake District—-was a “ real Stentor.’’ Mr. Wilson had an account of the ceremony 


* If the household had gone to bed, those “ called ” rose in response to the naming, and put 
their heads out at the window to acknow ledge and return the greeting. Cf. the old May Song 
“ Rise up, the master [or “ mistress,”’ etc.] of this house,’’—A. G. G. 
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from an old lady whose name was “ called” ¢. 1830. According to Rawnsley’s 
account, those named each gave the fiddler a ribbon to stick in his hat, so that his 
great “‘ boxer-hat ’’ would be stuck with “ hundreds.” Before passing on, the 
fiddler danced in at the open door, and drinks went round. To finish up, the fiddler 
had to go right round the house and barnstead——“‘ oor master was most partikkler 
of this ’’ said one informant—and the ribbons were redeemed at the fiddler’s ‘‘ merry- 
neet ’’ a week later, when those who attended it took up a collection for him. 

In course of time the word “ hunt’s-up”’ or “ hunesup”’ acquired in the north- 
country a new meaning—perhaps suggested by the cacophonies of unskilful per- 
formers or noisy visitors—namely a clamour or turbulent outcry—a quarrel or 
scolding. In this degraded sense it is found in one of Anderson’s Cumberland Ballads : 


“Thy fadder’s comin’ frae the croft, 
A bonnie hunesup, faith, he mek!” 


or, in the same way, Mr. Wilson tells me he has often heard a quarrelsome group of 
children asked “‘ What is all this hunsup about ? ” 

The custom was carried into the Isle of Man, with the tune and a fragment of the 
old words, and the Manx folk used in like manner to “ goll er yn unnysup ’’—further 
corrupted as “ Andisop’’ and even “ Wandescope ’’—‘‘ unnysup ”’ being supposed, 
in process of time, to come from a Gaelic word meaning ‘“ the deserving,’ and 
“ Wandescope’”’ being translated as “ the wanderer’s or minstrel’s cup’’! The 
later evolution of the word followed in the Isle of Man much the same lines as in the 
North Country. The “ unnysup ” came to mean the customary payment to a fiddler 
for his services at wakes, weddings, and feasts. The Waits, White Boys, Hunt-the- 
Wren Boys, and Quaaltaghs (‘‘ first-footers ’’) received their “‘ unnysup”’; and from 
signifying reward or deserts, the word came lastly, in the Isle of Man, to mean ironi- 
cally the punishment of a wrong-doer. 

A far cry—or two far cries—from Tudor royal hunting, or Maurus “ at ’s mistress 
window ” playing “an hunt’s-up on his lute.”” Chappell, in the early days of 
Victoria’s reign, speaks of “‘ hunt’s-up music” as then confined to princesses’ birth- 
days, adding “ on the last birthday of the Princess Royal the court newsman, at a 
loss how to describe this old English custom, gave it the name of a ‘“‘ Matinale.”’ 

Contemporaneously and unnoticed by Chappell, an annual custom of hunt’s- 
upping, “ with a difference,’’ had —as shown—been preserved by tradition among 
the folk in north-country dales and the Isle of Man. Four versions of ‘‘ The Hunt’s 
Up ’’—two instrumental and two vocal—are here appended for comparison. I have 
been fortunate in recovering the Westmorland version. One of the Manx forms 
comes from a very scarce book, The Mona Melodies, 1820, which I have not per- 
sonally been able to examine. The tune is there named ‘‘ Wandescope.”’ 
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THE HUNT'S UP. 


FIRST VERSION, 


From Irwin's MS. Book, 
as played by the Westmorland ‘‘ Hunsoppers’’ a century ago. 
Printed by permission of Mr. Henry STABLEs.* 


* Of Chapel Stile, Langdale, Ambleside, the owner of the MS. (an old fiddler’s book) 
and copyright. 
N. B.—The bar inserted within square brackets was omitted—no doubt by accident—as 
the tune is regular in form.—-A. G. G. 
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SECOND VERSION. 


Is uP.] 


From Mona Melodies, 1820. 


THIRD VERSION, 
Unnysup”=Hunesup=Hunr Is vup.} 


Noted by Dr. Clague. SUNG BY MARGARET CLacuE. 


eter Hiler yn un- nys-up, Hil er yn un-nys-up, Daa oor roish y laa.. 
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beagh quoi ta lhie mar- ish ben wooinney el - ley, T’eh boght dy talk - al _ traa........ 

FOURTH VERSION, 

i‘ Yn Unnysup.”’} 


Noted by Dr. Clague. Sunc By Tom Kermopg, Brappa. 


Hi! Juan Jig - gi- son, Hi! Juan Jig-gi-son, Daa oor roish y laa, buy! 


Quoi er-bee ta ny lhie marish ben wooinney elley,T’eh boght dy ir- ree ayns traa, buy ! 


See also Chappell’s Popular Music (new edition) for other forms of the’ tune.* In 
thus tracing some of the various and curious developments of the Parting Song, we 
may see how a popular ditty, born of early and pagan custom, may be fostered, 
reclothed, and preserved, through a later and different mode of thought, and finally 
perish in its decrepitude as a witless or worthless thing—or, per contra, die, rehabili- 
tated, in the arms of pathos and odour of sanctity. 


* The Manx words of the two ‘“‘ Unnysup”’ versions are derived from a traditional English 
verse to the ‘‘ Hunt’s-up ” tune, printed by Chappell in an edited form. Mr. Henry Wilson has 
also collected several fragments formerly sung to the tune. One runs: 


Hunsup through the wood, 
Hunsup through the wood, 

Merrily goes the day ; 

Get up, old wives, 

And bake your pies, 

It’s Christmas Day in the morning. 


He also tells me that Sullivan in his Cumberland and Westmorland, 1859. speaks of children 
singing, to the tune of the “ Fiddler’s Hunt’s-up,” a carol (evidently a version of ‘‘ I saw three 
Ships ’’), beginning : 

As I sat anonder yon green tree, 
Yon green tree, yon green tree, 
As I sat, etc., 

A Christmas Day in the morning, 


and also that sixty years ago his mother (Mrs. Wilson) used to sing ‘‘ Dame, get up and bake 
your pies,” to a tune then called ‘“‘ Hunt’s-up,”’ but really a variant of ‘‘ Nuts in May ’’—which 
Sullivan’s tune may also have been—if it was not ‘‘ Greensleeves.’’—A. G. G. 
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Note. Since the above was written I have discovered in a carval transcribed from 
Philip Corkill’s MS. carval-book by Mr. Cyril Paton some verses describing the Manx 
“ hunsupping ” custom which afford an interesting parallel with the Westmorland 
one. This carval ‘‘ Dy resooney my charjyn dayer ”’ [sic] is endorsed “ Bilt by doctor 
Walker 1646. And coppied by Thomas Steph’n of Ballaugh in 1760." Mr. Paton 
states that the date 1646 must be wrong if Dr. Walker (said to be the first Manxman 
to obtain the degree of LL.D.) wrote the piece, as he was born 1679, and died 1729, 
but thinks the ascription to him is probably correct. The verses in question, literally 
rendered by Mr. Paton, run : 


v. 19. What a great blessing will come to us 
In the beginning of the new year. 
The fiddler comes before the day 
And asks if we are stirring, [/it: alive] 
And calls by name 
All the household, 
And fills every soul of them 
With redeeming love. 


The fiddler’s wife comes in the morning 
With face neat and clean, 

To get a fine cut of meat 

Or a big present of wine. 

It is given by them to the fiddler 

For an offering or for [his] hire, 

Saying, If thou wilt do this 

Thou art blessed for ever. 


He [or she] will leave the place 
Gratified in his [or her] heart 

With the big gift 

That was given by them to her. 

He puts a blessing on the cattle 
And also on the calves ; 

When this blessing has been spoken 
He will reach home [well] laden. 


It is not clear here whether the fiddler as well as the blessing came in the beginning 
of the New Year, or whether the custom belonged properly to Christmas “ before the 
day.” —A. G. G, 
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APPENDIX, 


MANANAN*—THE SEA GOD OF MANN. 


From a Correspondent in the Isle of Man. (See Introduction). 


MANANAN mac y Leirr is the greatest and most remote of all the huge and vague 
figures which people the ancient fairy world of Ellan Vannin (or the Island of ‘ 
Mananan) the place which is, in the old Irish stories, the peculiar kingdom and home 

of the strange sea-god. - He was “ the first that ever had her ”’ (the Island) according 

to the old ballad which forms the earliest Manx literature now extant on the subject ; 

and to the early people of the Island he must have been the supreme archetype— 7 
the being who gathered to himself all their highest aspirations and imaginations and 
became finally the channel through which their thought came into touch with the 
deeper and still more remote ideas that lay behind him. Only by the wielding of 
some such mystic power could the name of Mananan have exerted such a continuous 
and peculiar influence over Manx tradition—an influence which, as is revealed by ' 
a little probing, has survived to the present day. ; 

The main tradition regarding Mananan is to be found in a number of books on 
Manx folklore, and is perhaps stated most fully in Moore’s “ Folklore of the Isle of 
Man.” Familiar to the Manx people, educated and otherwise, it is to the effect that 
Mananan was the first king of Man, and in ancient times had his dwelling-place on 
the summit of South Barrule. The only tribute he exacted from the people was a 
yearly load of green rushes, which had to be carried up the mountain for use in his 
Druidical fire ; the fire that was in some mysterious way the veil and protection of 
the Island against alien powers. The strewing of green rushes in St. John’s Chapel 
and on Tynwald Hill for the Tynwald ceremony on July 5th is popularly supposed 
to have some connection with the old Barrule ceremonies—though it is all very 
vague. Nine people out of ten would tell you that excepting for this fragment 
Mananan is forgotten, and that in the living folk-tradition he has no place. 

Not being satisfied that this was so, and having in mind various floating memories 
(most of them very vague indeed) of old stories, references, and fragments of rhymes 
and charms connected with the great King heard in my early childhood from old 
people living in lonely places, I determined some years ago to try to gather and note 


* The usual modern spelling is ‘‘ Mannanan.”’ 
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down aii the matter relating to Mananan that I could find or remember, in the hope 
of being some day able to piece it together into a more or less coherent whole. 

The result so far is rather surprising. Not only is Mananan remembered by the 
older people ; not only does he figure occasionally in present-day stories under his 
own name ; but he also appears in various disguises and under several other names. 
He is mentioned in proverbs, invoked in charms, and commemorated in place-names ; 
in short, so far from being dead and forgotten he is perhaps the most living force in 
the Manx fairy-faith to-day. But he does not appear on the surface of things. You 
have to probe deep, deep into the tangle of stories and lore before you find him, and 
seize on the most casual references, and learn that even where he is most certainly 
present he is not always recognised by the teller-of the tale in which he figures. 

An old man of Lezayre told me once that Mananan the Ree (as he called him) 
used to appear three times a year in nine different places of the Island, and always 
at the full of the moon ; and that certain people of his own acquaintance had seen 
him moving in a shining mist over Cronk Sumark in Sulby. He had heard, too, 
that if any person could get near enough to pass under the edge of the mist that was 
round him, he would become immortal and follow him into fairyland. But his 
body would ‘‘ dwine away and die.” 

An old woman of the same parish told me that once when she was a “ lump of a 
gel’ she was down in the curragh and coming home on a lonely piece of the road 
with her grandmother. It had been a wet day, but the evening was fine, with the 
sun setting red behind them, the moon just rising in the east and the mist still thick 
on the hills away in front. And suddenly there came a sweeping of mist down over 
the trees, and a flashing of lights behind the mist and a sound like music, and some- 
thing swept past them that they could not see, and all was confusion for a moment 
and then quiet again. She herself was afraid, and hid her face in her grandmother’s 
shawl, but the old woman said: “ Chut, chut, gel! What art thou fearing for ? 
It’s like it’s just the Old King making tracks for the sea.” 

In Lonan and Maughold there are similar stories and references. He is spoken 
of variously as the Old King, Mananan of the Flames [the least common name}, the 
King of the Wanderers, the Sailor's Friend, and—-most intimate and frequent of all 
the names—Himself. There are stories of his calling people away to his secret 
Island of Immortality beyond the western sea, or appearing to sailors or fishermen 
in danger and helping them—sometimes in distant parts of the world. He is the 
patron (sometimes openly acknowledged but oftener not) of sailors and beggars and 
poets and all careless wandering people ; he has been seen rolling and leaping along 
the summits of the middle mountains in the form of a wheel of fire ; and he is never 
very far away from the hills of his Island, or from the imaginations of his people 
when they speak or think of the unseen world. 

It is curious that fewer stories and references to Mananan are to be found near his 
own mountain of South Barrule than in other parts of the Island ; but it was on the 
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slopes of Barrule that the little song, No. 2, was noted. Mananan also appears in 
the lighter kind of folk-tale of the present day. The following story comes from the 
top of Laxey glen, and relates to the same district : ° 


MANANAN AND THE SHEPHERD. 


“There was a man living up at the Griananes one time, and he had sheep on the 
Big Mountain [Snaefell] ; and one day he was up after them alone on a middling 
thick evening in the winter. He had them all nearly gathered in a quiet corner 
ready for counting, and was thinking of making tracks before the dark would come 
on him, when he seen a big coarse-looking man and him all like in ragged clothing, 
coming straight for him through the mist. 

‘Good evening to thee, master,’ he says; and ‘ Good evening to theeself,’ says 
my bold boy. 

‘It’s a fine lot of sheep thou have there.’ 

‘Aw, middlin’, middlin’. I’m just for counting them before I'll make tracks for 
home.’ 

‘ A hard task, that,’ says the stranger. 

‘No, not hard at all when ye know the way,’ says the farmer—but the words 
weren't hardly out of his mouth till he heard a mighty big laugh and a sound like a 
little mocking tune. And behold ye, when he looked around him there wasn’t a 
sign of a sheep nor man nor anything at all, only thick, thick mist going swirling 
around him, and a high wind blowing. And he heard a big voice shouting out in 
the wind : 

‘Count thy sheep now, master! Count thy sheep now! Do thou know the way, 
master ? ’ 

Well, he knew then that it was some fairy making gammon of him, but he was 
wild atchim* and started trying to find his way out of the mist. But no use at all, 
for it wasn’t minutes till he was in a strange country altogether, and big, high rocks 
all standing round in the mist fit to frighten you, and all like the noise of water falling 
down in deep gullies and places, till he didn’t know where he was at all. And the 
dark begun to come on, and then he knew he was fairly took, so he sat down and 
waited till the thing would lift off him. 

But no sooner did he sit down and give in than he found the Big Ragged Fellow 
standing in front of him and saying : 

‘ Didn’t I give thee a fine race now, and wasn’t it a hard task to count thy sheep 
for all? But sit you there now, and I’ll make the hard task easy.’ And then the 
Big Fellow drove the sheep right past, slow and plain that he could see the mark on 
every one, and right into the same corner where they were before; and then the 
man found he was close on the track going down the glen for home. 


* Mx. terror, used intensively.—A nglo-Manx Vocabulary, 1924. 
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‘ What sort of a wandering fairy-man art thou, playing tricks on a poor fellow that 
never did thee no hurt ? ’ he said. But behold ye, when he looked at the Big Fellow 
again he was taller than ever, and a sort of shine around him, and like going away 
up the Big Mountain in the mist. And a soft, easy voice come slipping down the 
hill—not the same voice at all that was shouting and mocking at him before, only 
he knew it was coming from the Big Fellow—and it said : 

‘ Who would I be, only the King of the Wanderers, travelling the land and playing 
pleasant tricks on the like of yourself for my own diversion? But thou’ll be none 
the worse for thy race around the mountain!’ And he wasn’t neither, for he had 
great luck with all his stock from that on, and came to be the richest man in the 
parish.” 


It would take too long to relate other stories, or to show how Mananan is men- 
tioned or known of in every parish in the Island where I have sought for him. In 
Bride and Jurby I have heard of his White Ship being seen off the coast ; Lezayre 
and Ballaugh have many stories ; in Maughold an old woman—the nearest approach 
to a Druidess that I can conceive of in modern times—used to tell me tales and sing 
songs long since all but forgotten,,in which Mananan appeared. He has been seen 
passing down the Cornaa valley and out to sea; and they say he has also passed 
over North Barrule, where a ridge of loose stones caught the song sung by his fairy- 
host and sang it too, and will repeat the music every time the wind blows from the 
same quarter that it blew from when he passed. In Lonan he has passed along the 
coast and up Laxey glen and over the mountains to the west ; and wherever he has 
once been seen, those who possess the fairy vision can evoke him again. 

On Slieau Chiarn (the Hill of the Lord) in Lonan he has been seen as “‘ a tall dark- 
shining young man, and his clothes and his body all like water gone into fire, and a 
thick mist around him ’’—the name of the mountain itself suggesting a connection 
with him. In Michael, Mananan’s Chair may be one of the nine places where he 
appears at certain times. The Staarvey road past the Chair was, a friend tells me, 
once called Raad Manachan. In German and Patrick and Rushen Miss Sophia 
Morrison found he was remembered when, years ago, she was collecting stories in 
the west ; and so doubtless in other parishes, if one knew the folk well enough to be 
entrusted with their most cherished stories and beliefs. Old people that I have 
known believed that this Island is still his kingdom and that some day he will return 
and lead his people through the shining sea to his Secret Island, the Land of the 
Living Heart in the ocean of his father Leirr that lies beyond the rim of the world. 


OBITUARY. 


SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus. Doc., D.C.L. , 


BORN SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1852. DIED MARCH 29TH, 1924. 


It is with deep regret that the Folk-Song Society records the death of its distinguished 
Vice-President, Sir Charles Stanford, which took place in London in the early Spring 
of this year. ~§ 

Charles Villiers Stanford was born in Dublin, on September 30th, 1852. After a 
distinguished career, during which he was created a Doctor of Music at both Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities, he was elected professor of music at Cambridge, and 
upon the opening of the Royal College of Music he became professor of composition. 

Whilst holding the latter appointment he was in a position to exert an enormous 

influence over the then coming generation of British composers ; and it is in a large 

measure due to him that folk-song has so wide an appreciation and has shown its 

effect on composition to such an extent in this country to-day. As a teacher he was 

always insistent in pointing out that the study of folk-song is a most valuable aid to j 
the acquirement of purity of style and true melodic outline. His teaching and work 
inspired many to become collectors of folk-music, and were responsible for the pre- 
servation of many beautiful songs. 

Although not personally an active collector, he was the first composer in England 
to incorporate folk-songs and their style into symphonic music. Among the works 
in which he embodied actual folk-tunes are his Irish Symphony and his Rhapsodies ; 
folk-song influence is also prominent in many of his other best works, notably the 
Pianoforte Concerto, the Clarinet Concerto, and the Irish Song Cycles. To him we 
owe the publication of the Complete Petrie Collection of Irish Music, issued in 1902 
for the Irish Literary Society of London. This, which contains 1582 airs, is the 
standard book of reference for Irish traditional music. He was also responsible for 
several books of arrangements of Irish folk-songs, including Songs of Erin and 
Irish Songs and Ballads. 

Not less than Stanford the Musician will be missed Stanford the Man. His strong 
personality, his loftiness of aim, and his genuine warm-heartedness will long be 
treasured in the memory of all who were privileged to know him. 


E. J. MoERAN. 
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OBITUARY. 


CECIL JAMES SHARP. 


BORN NOVEMBER 23RD, 1859. DIED JUNE 24TH, 1924. 


It is difficult at such a moment as this to write about Cecil Sharp in the dispassiofiate 
manner fitting to an obituary notice in a scientific journal. Happily Sharp’s work 
is too well known to make a critical appreciation in this Journal any longer necessary. 

It will be sufficient in this place to give the bare facts of his career. 

Cecil Sharp was born on November 23rd, 1859. He was educated at Uppingham 
School and Clare College, Cambridge. In 1883 he took up a legal appointment in 
Adelaide (South Australia). While in Adelaide he took part in the founding and 
direction of the Adelaide College of Music. 

In 1892 he returned to England. He was conductor of the Finsbury Choral 
Association from 1893 to 1897, and in 1896 became Principal of the Hampstead 
Conservatoire of Music. 

In 1908 he resigned all official appointments and devoted himself to the collection 
and dissemination of folk-song and dance. 

In 1911 he founded the English Folk Dance Society. In 1919 he was appointed 
to an Inspectorship under the Board of Education. In 1923 he was given the 
honorary degree of Master of Music by Cambridge University. He died after a 
short illness on June 23rd, 1924. 

Curiously enough, Sharp’s first association with folk-music was through the folk- 
dance tunes which he collected in Headington in 1899, though the dances themselves 
did not attract his attention till much later. It was a lucky summer holiday in 
Somerset in 1903 which was the starting point of his great Somerset collection, and 
of his whole devotion to the cause of folk-song and dance to which he dedicated the 
rest of his life. 

In 1904 he joined the Committee of the Folk-Song Society. 

The search for folk-music naturally brought in its train that of folk-dance—first 
the morris of the Midlands, then the sword-dances of Northern England, and at the 
same time the country-dances gleaned partly from still surviving tradition, partly 
from the nearly inexhaustible store-house of Playford’s Dancing Master. Mention 
must be made of Sharp’s romantic visit to the Appalachian mountains of the U.S.A., 
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in 1916-17, where he found the descendants of Anglo-Scottish settlers who still 
preserved nearly intact the customs, the language and, above all, the songs of their 
seventeenth century forefathers. Here he found in their pure form many songs and 
ballads which have entirely disappeared in our own country, or survive only in a 
very corrupted form. 

Sharp left behind him about 5,000 tunes and variants in manuscript. His col- 
lection is left by his will to his old college, Clare College, Cambridge ; with certain 
conditions as to leave of access to students of folk-lore and folk-music. Of these 
5,000 tunes about 150 are printed in our Journal while some 300 have been pub- 
lished with pianoforte accompaniment for the use of singers and dancers. To this 
must be added the 160 Playford dance-tunes which he rescued from the oblivion of 
the British Museum library. 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE, 


In the Times of May 25th, 1924, under the heading of ‘‘ Massed Bands at Wembley,” 
Colonel J. A. C. Somerville, Commandant of the Royal Military School of Music, 
contributed an important article on the programmes of music to be given twice 
daily for a week in the Wembley Stadium, “‘ compiled from the best and most popular 
music hitherto published for the military band.”’ The following extracts show the 
growing interest in folk-music :— 


“A.—1. ‘Toccata Marziale’ and ‘ Folk-Song Suite’ by R. Vaughan Williams. 
. . . The Suite, written last year, but only just published, is com- 
pounded of delightful and hitherto unfamiliar old English airs... . . 


“ A.—3. The ‘ Gaelic Fantasy’ of Mr. Walter O’Donnell, is perhaps his most 
important work hitherto for the military band. It exhibits all his notable 
gifts of originality . . . . and of extraordinarily clever, appropriate in- 
strumentation. ... . Some of the airs of which his Fantasy is composed 
were discovered by him ... . in County Cork, and hitherto, it is believed, 
unpublished.” 


“ B.—2. .. .. Mr. Holst’s two previous works, written for the military band 
direct—both of them suites of folk-songs—are amongst the most delightful 
and popular in the whole of the military band library.” 


CORRIGENDA 
To Folk-Song Journal No. 27. 


Page 31. Delete bar-line in variant (b), first bar. 
40. Par. 2, line 10, Delete quotation-mark after “ world.” 
59. Above tune, Add “ Influence’’ after “‘ Mixolydian.”’ 
74. Tune 18, last bar but one, Make A and G crotchets. 
77. Line 5 of tune, Place the variant-letter (a) at beginning of first bar. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923. 


(x). The Committee of the Folk-Song Society are pleased to be able to report 
another successful year of work. Lectures were given by Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
Mr. A. A. Pearson and others. Mr. Walter Ford on two occasions broadcast lectures 
on Folk Song with illustrations. The influence of Folk Music has been evident in 
several compositions recently performed, notably Dr. Vaughan Williams’s Hugh the 
Drover, Mr. Moeran’s Two Rhapsodies, Mr. Hamilton Harty’s Irish. Symphony, Mr. 
Gerrard Williams’s Kate, and the late Ernest Farrar’s Pastoral Impressions, among 
others. 


(2). Since the close of the year to which this report specially refers, the Society 
has suffered two serious losses by death. Sir Charles Stanford was for many years 
one of our Vice-Presidents, and Mr. Cecil J. Sharp a member of our Committee. 
Obituary notices will appear in Journal No. 28. 


(3). Several new members joined the Society in 1923. The total number of 
members is now 230. ; 


(4). Members have now received Journal No. 27 in respect of their subscriptions 
for the year. This number was larger than our recent issues, and contained a 
further selection from the Collection of the lateH.E.D. Hammond. Journal No. 28 
is in the course of preparation, and will consist of the first part of a collection of 
Manx Songs, chiefly from the manuscripts of the late Dr. Clague, edited by Miss 
A. G. Gilchrist. Journal No. 6 (Songs collected by the late Cecil Sharp) has been 
reprinted and is now once more on sale to members. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to issue, as soon as it can be prepared, a number of the Journal consisting 
of hitherto unpublished Songs from the Collection of Mr. Sharp. 


(5). Mr. Clive Carey, for many years an active worker in our Society, as collector, 
arranger and singer of Folk Songs, has, owing to his taking up an appointment in 
Australia, felt himself obliged to resign his membership of the Committee. 
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(6). In accordance with Rule VI, the following members of the Committee retire 
from office, but being eligible for re-election are ready to act for a further period : 
Miss L. E. Broadwood, Lady Gomme, Messrs. A. H. Fox-Strangways and I. A. 
Williams. 


(7). The audit of the Society’s accounts has this year again been undertaken by 
Mr. W. H. Stentiford, F.C.1.S., to whom the Society’s best thanks are due. 


(8). The Society offers grateful thanks to the donors of the following publica- 
tions :— 


Budkavlen Medderlanden. 

Schweizerésches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. 

Irish Folk-Song Society’s Journal. 

Welsh Folk-Song Society’s Journal. 

Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


November 15th, 1924. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1924, 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Folk-Song Society was held at 19, Berners 
Street, London, at 6.30 p.m., on Friday, December 12th, 1924. Mr. F. KEEL was 
in the chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Annual Report for 1923, together with the Accounts and Auditor’s Report, 
were read and adopted. The opinion was expressed that it would be well to hold 
the next Annual Meeting earlier in the year. 


The retiring members of the Committee, Miss Broadwood, Lady Gomme, Mr. A. H. 
Fox Strangways, and Mr. I. A. Williams, were re-elected. 


Mr. W. H. Stentiford wrote, resigning the post of Honorary Auditor, and the 
Meeting passed a motion of thanks to him for his services in the past. It was 
decided not to appoint a permanent Honorary Auditor. 


Two new members were elected. 


Votes of sympathy with Lady Stanford and Mrs. Cecil Sharp were passed. 


The Honorary Secretary, Mr. I. A. Williams, tendered his resignation, as he felt 
that he could not give a proper amount of time to the work of the Society. Miss 
Lydia John was elected Honorary Secretary in Mr. Williams’s place, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to him for his kind help since 1920. 


Miss Lucy Broadwood having, earlier in the year, begged to be relieved of the 
office of Honorary Editor to the Society, Mr. F. S. Howes was elected to be her 
successor ; his appointment to take effect after Miss Broadwood has completed the 
editing of those Journals of which she has undertaken the production. 


The Meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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